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From the Presbyterian. 

Letters to Presbyterians, 
CRISIS IN THE PRESRYTE- 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 

LETTER X. 
“ae : , 
Revivals of Religion. —(Concladed. ) 

Cyristian Breruren,—The subject of re- 
vivals of religion is so uaspeakably miteresting 
and important, and at the same time, so exten- 
sive, that | am persuaded you will not wonder 
at my making it the subject of another letter. 
There are several other topics on which I feel 
desirious of making a few observations. 

lil. A third remark which | would most re- 
spectfully offer, 1s, that, if we desire to promote 
genuine and salutary revivals of religion, WE 
MUST NOT UNDERVALUE THE ORDINARY MEANS 
OF GRACE. NOR MAKE TOO COMMON AND CHEAP 
THOSE WHICIL MAY BE CALLED EXTRAORDINARY. 

When the ancient people of God, in their pas- 
sace through the wilderness, began to loathe the 
plain but excellent manna which was provided 
for them day by day, and to call for some extra- 
ordinary supply ; we find that, on their request 
being sranted, surfeiting and muschief were 
the consequence. So it is with respectto Zion’s 
more spiritual provision. When new schemes 
for making a popular impression begin to occu- 
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py the public mind, a love of excitement and of 


agifation seems to take possession of the people. 
They bezin to suppose that when these are ab- 
sent nothing valuable is accomplishe¢. The or- 
dinary exercises of the Sabbath, the weekly 
lecture, the prayer meeting, and the sacramen- 
tal table, are esteemed “light food.” Some- 
thing stirring; something new; something 
adapted to produce powerful excitement, analo- 
gous to that of strong drink, must be present, 
or all seems tothem uninteresting. When a spirit 
of this kind becomes prevalent among a people, 
it argues most unhappily for their spiritual in- 
terest. ‘The object of these remarks is, not to 
intimate that extraordinary means of grace 
ought not sometimes to be employed; but that 
they ought not so to be employed and regarded 
as to place the ordinsry means which God has 
appointed “in the back ground,” and to make 
the popular impression that where these alone 
are ciployed little good is to be expected 
Toexemplify my meaning: lama warm friend 
to “Protracted meetings.” ‘They were evident- 
lv employed, on special occasions under the Old 
‘Testament economy, but they were not made 
cheap by too frequent recurrence. ‘They were 
considered and treated as special services. In 
the days of our blessed Lord’s personal minis- 
try, we kuow that He kept the people hanging 
on his lips for three whole days in succession, 
and, during the greater part of this time, large 
numbers of them evidently remained on the 
ground fasting. Ja the church of Scotland, 
protracted meetings, on sacramental occasions, 
wero almost universal, it4g believed, for more 
than a hundred years, and 6a many occasions, 
with richly excellent results. It was on such 
an occasion that a siagle sermon, by the cele- 
brated Mr. John Livingston, was blesscd to the 
hopeful conversion of tive hundred souls. And 
such protracted meetings, have, beyond all 
doubt, been made sigaally instrumental in many 
parts of our country, especially within a few 
years past, to the commencement or the contin- 
uance of the most precious revivals of religion. 
Against protracted meetings, therefore, as such, 
thus warranted and fortified, itis probable no 
sincere and intelligent friend of vital piety will 
venture to speak. But are not,such meetings 
extremely liable to abuse? Nay, Is there not 
reason to believe that they have been abused, 
and thus made a hindrance, insiead of a help, 
to the cause of pure and undefiled religion? 
And they may be said to be abused, when pro- 
fessing Christians begin to place their chief 
dependence wpon them; when they look forward 
to them with eagerness, as the hope of the 
church; when they are made, as it were, to 
come in place of an humble, tender reliance on 
the Holy Spirit, and broken hearted, importu- 


nate, persevering prayer for the prosperity of 


Zion; when they even seem, as they have some- 
times been, to be regarded as a kind of machia- 
ery which may serve asa substitute for per- 
sonal religion, and persevering devotion, and, 
finally, they are greatly abused when they are 
resorted to so frequently by the same people as 
to convert them into stated means of grace, and 
thus to make the Sabbath, and its ordinary priv- 
ileges lightly esteemed in comparison with them. 
This is a sore evil; yet it has happened; and 
there Is great danger that it will happen again. 
But if my views of the nature of the economy 
of grace, as well as distinct information respect- 
ing the effects in particular cases, do not deceive 
me, sich an abuse never can happen without 
mischief; without such frowns and desertion by 
the great Head of the church,as will leave a 
neople chargeable with it, in a greater or less 
an, ©: to the coldness, the stupidity, and the 
‘deso'ation (! those who are given up to “eat the 
fruit of their ov" W8Y,” and to be “filled with 
their own devices.” . 

The truth is, men have bed! PFONE, 1 all ages, 
to lav more stress on their own ,, ventions, than 
on the simple ordinances of Christ They 
have honestly, but vainly, thought that “ve ap- 
pointments of the Head of the Church were 1% 
sufficient; or, at any rate, that they mht be 
added to, not caly without sin, but with advan- 
tage. Every new device for winning the atten- 
tion, and exciting the mind, they have been rea- 
dy toadopt; and imagined that in doing so, they 
“did God service.” ‘This was, no doubt, the 
origin of a large number of those human inven- 
tions in the worship of God which deform the 
Romish Church. ‘They began early. ‘They 
were a long time in reaching that corrupt and 
revolting maturity which they now exhibit. 
Good men, in their pious zeal to impress the 
multitude, and to bring souls iuto the church, in- 
vented device after device for addressing the 
senses, and working on the feelings of men; 
until the piety of their inventors, and the force 
of habit, consecrated these devices in public es- 





timation, as institutions of Christ, and gave 
them a permanent place in the apparatus of the 
Church; until one after another they built ‘up 
that mass of superstition which forms the dire 
machinery by which the “man of sin” dazzles 
and deceives the simple. It is, moreover, one 
of those notorious facts, in the history of human 
mventions in the worship of God, as humilia- 
ting as itis striking, that afier a while, more 
stress is com.monty laid upon those iaventions 
inan on the ordinances of Christ. Uncom- 
manded fesiival and fast days in the Romish 
Church are commonly observed with far more 
strictness. than the Lord’s day. And many, if 
appearances are not deceptive, are beginning to 
feel as if no good can be hoped fur without pro- 
tracted meetings, and that they are of far moxg 
importance than the privileges of the holy Sal? 
bath. 
[ would say, then, employ protracted meci- 
They are tully warranted, by the exam- 
pie, as well as the Spirit of the word of God. 
But do not make idols of them. Do not imag- 
ine that they have an inherent efiicacy, inde- 
pendently of the Spirit of God, to produce 
revivalof religion. 
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tesort tothem but seldom; 
not as stated, but as extraordinary means.— 
Prepare for them with much humble importu- 
nate prayer. Remember that, like all other 
means, they will only be useful as far as they 
are attended upon with a belicving reference 
and application to the Spiritof allgrace. And 
be careful not to view or use them in any way 
which will tend to deprecate in your esteem the 
ordinary means of grace. Whatever or who- 
ever does this, is a great evil, and will inevita- 
bly be followed by the frowns of Zion’s Ising. 

IV. It is of great importance, in revivals, to 
GUARD AGAINST A SURDEN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
CHURCH OF THOSE Wfo ARE HOPEFULLY MADE 
TILE SUBJECTS OF CONVERTING GRACE. 
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Until recently, the practice here opposed had 
few or no advocates among intelligent, sober 
minded Christians. If it be of any importance, 
either to themselves or the church, that those 
who are introduced to her communion be sin- 
cere and enlightened believers; then it is, un- 
doubtedly, desirable that, afier cherishing the 
hope that they have become such, they should 
have some little time to try and know them- 
selves, and to become knowa to the church.— 
Especially is this caution highly important in 
in seasons of powerful awakeaing and revival; 
when many are wrought upon by sympathy, 
who are strangers even to deep conviction, 
much more to a gymuine converston :—when 
many appear serious, and promising for a while, 
but soon drawn back, and relapse into deeper 
carelessness than belore. Surely it would be 
unhappy in every respect, if such’ persoas were 
encouraged in their first paroxysms of feeling 
to enrol themselves publicly as professors ot 
religion! Scarcely any thing could be more di- 
rectly adapted to fill them wiih delusive hopes 
and prevent their genuine conversion. ‘The 
truth is, the system which I have known to be 
pursued by some warm hearted and well mean- 
ing ministers; a system of high animal excite- 
ment throughout, unaccompanied with much 
instruction, and followed up with admission to 
the communion of the church, wiihia a few 
days, and sometimes within a few hours, alter 
the commencement of serious feelings; is un- 
doubtedly a system adapted to deceive aad de- 
stroy immortal souls; to fill the church with ig- 
norant, nuisy hypocrites; and, in the end, to 
destroy, at once its purity and lis peace. 

As to the exam) les found in Scripture, which 
are supposed to justify the immediate adinission 
of hopeful converts t ‘sealing ordinances—such 
as the prompt baptizing of the Ethiopian Eu- 
nuch, by Philip, and the reception of three 
thousand on the day of Pentecost, @hey are 
manifestly nothing to the purpose. ‘The cases, 
when examined, will be found to have been pe- 
culiar, and not to have admitted of delay ;—not 
to say, that the peculiar state of the church at 
that time totally alters the aspects of such facts, 
Besides, no one doubts that cases may be suppo- 
sed, and sometimes actually arise, in which in- 
mediate reception would be wise and perfectly 
safe; but the question is,. what course is best 
as a gencral rule? What course is adapted to 
fill the church with intelligent, solid, and truly 
sanctified members? Is it possible to hesitate re- 
specting the proper answer. : 

I have been struck, and very much gratified 
with the remarkable unanimity of opimion on 
this subject, on the part of the distinguished 
ministers whose communications appear ia the 
appendix to Dr. Sprague’s excellent “Lectures 
on Revivals,” before mentioned. The Rev. Dr. 
Hawes, of Hartford, in reference to this sub- 
ject, speaks thus:—“It is a great error to admit 
converts to the church before tine has been al- 
lowed to try the sincerity of their hope. This 
is an error into which | was betrayed during 
the first revival among my people, and it has 
cost me bitter repentance. And yet none were 
admitted to the church under two months after 
they had indulged a hope. It is of great im- 
portance that young converts, immediately af- 
ter conversion, should be collected into a class 
by themselves, and brought under the ¢irect 
and frequent instruction of the pastor—And 
if they are continued from four to siz months 
in a course of judicious instruction, and then 


«Admitted to the church, there is very little dan- 


+ thes’ will afte wards fall away or that 
Winn: tinue oshine as lights in the 
55 Pate lof hfe.” 

world tall the enu OF 1 ; 

The Rev. Dr. Grifia, 0 speaking on the 
same subject expresses himselt thus:—*The 
means employed in these reviv als have been but 
two,—the clear presentation of a: Vine truth— 
and prayer: nothing to work upon the passions, 
but sober, solemn truth, presented, as far as pos- 
sible in its most interesting attitudes and closely 
applied to the conscience. We have been anx- 
iously studious to guard against delusive hopes, 
and to expose the windings of a deceitful heart, 
forbearing all encouragement except what the 
converts themselves could derive from Christ 
and the promises, knowing that any reliance on 
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our opinion was drawing comfort from uae and 
not from the Savior. We have not accustomed 
them to the bold and unqualified language, that 
such a one is converted; but have used a dia- 
lect calculated to keep alive a sense of the dan- 
ger of deception. Fora similar reason, we have 
kept them bck from a profession about tree 
months.” ‘ 

The ministry of few Pastors in any Church 


has been moré hunored by a succession of pow- 


erful revivals than that of Dr. M*Dowell, of 
Elizabethtown. Inthe light of his ample ex- 
pericace on this subject, he speaks ot 3 in the 
appendix to Dr. Sprague’s work beivre men- 
tionec, ta the fullowiag terms: “We have care- 
fully guarded against a speedy admission to the 
privileges of the church. Seldom in times of 
revivais have we admitted persons to the com- 
munion in less than six months after they be- 
come serious.” : 

Closely allied with the too suddei introduc- 
tion of hopeful converts to the conrnunion of 
the clyirch is another mistake, as | am con- 
strained to regard it. L mean calling upon 
such converts, even before they have been rec- 
ognized as professors of religion, to lead in pub- 
lic praver, and even, in some cases, to instruct 
the anxious aid inquiring, and to soive the per- 
plexiiies of distressed and doubting souls.— 
There are many things which the youngest con- 
verts may do, as the proper fruit and evidence 
of conversion; and it is desirable, from the ear- 
lies’ period of their spiritual life, to + ive them 
sume appropriate employment in the new rela- 
tion into which they are brought, eonsisteat with 
ihe retiring humility which becomes them.— 
Bat to set “Labes in Christ” to leading in public 
prayer, Is, in most cases, to engage them ina 
service for the performance of which to ecifica- 
tion, their spiritcal knowledge and experience 
are very seldom adequate; and, what is no less 
worthy of regard, when young converts find 
themseives called upon to come forward in this 
public manner, there is danger of their being 
putied up, and thus receiving precisely that kind 
of impression which is most apt to be iujurious 
to the young and inexperienced. 
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1 have re- 
dly known young persons who, after hav- 
lig undergone what had the appearance of a 
very decisive conversion, were immediately 
called upon to pray in public; who acknowl- 
edeed, afterwards, that their being thus publicls 
noticed filled them with spiritual pride; and 
who subsequently became apostates of the mos‘ 
deplorable and humiliating character. O how 
much better to have waited awhile, to see what 
yould be the issue of their exercises, and thus 
to have avoided a train of circumsiances which 
rendered their apostacy more signal, and more 
injurious to the cause of Christ! Let me say 
again, then, that encouraging young converts to 
speak and pray in public, ia a few days or hours 
after their hopeful passage from death to life— 
is most seriously to endanger the édification of 
those who hear them; but it is quite as likely, 
nay more likely, to injure the converts them- 
selves. And allow me tosay, that ihis is espe- 
cially the case in times of excitement and revi- 
val. ‘Then, if ever, wisdom, prudence, and the 
best expericnce are indispensably demanded. 
Then rashness, and miszuided, though well- 
meant zeal, may do more harm ina single day, 
than years of laborious diligence can repair. 

V. Farther; the real friends of revivals of 
religion ought to be upon their guard against 
ihe confident allegation, THAT THE PREACHING 
OF CERTAIN NEW OPINIONS I8 ALONE FAVOURABLE 
TO REVIVALS; AND THAT THOSE WHO ADHERE 
TO THE SYSTEM OF OLD ORTHODOXY CANNOT 
HOPE TO 2" IN THIS RESPECT, EXTENSIVELY, IF 
AT ALL US&FUL. 

This allegation has been often and confident- 
ly made; yes,and in the face of multiphed and 
iucontrovortible facts, plainly establishing the 
contrary, has been so olten repeated, that many 
are weak enough, or ignoraut enough to believe 
it. So that, with not a few, it has come to be a 
received opinion, that where new opinions are 
not preached, no revivals are to be expected— 
But, surely, none who have any tolerable ac- 
quaiatance with the history of revivals, can be 
imposed upon by a deception so palpable and 
disingenuous. ‘The preaching of Whitefield 
was as free from any tincture of the new opin- 
ions, as that of the most rigorous old Calvinist 
among us; and yetall the worid knows that the 
revivals with which his ministry was crowned 
were more extensive and powerful than have at- 
tended the ministry ef any other man since his 
time. Thesame remark may be made concern- 
ing the ministry of the Jennents, President 
Davies, Dr. Finley, and a number of other 
men of similar spirit and usefulness. That 
they were guiltness of either holding or preach- 
ing those new, or rather revived theological spec- 
ulations, which many extol, and seem toconsider 
so peculiarly potent in their influence, all4dznow 
who have read their printed discourses :—yet 
how few of those who make the arrogant claim, 
which lam now opposing, have been favoured 
with equal ministerial success! Nor was this 
fact, so conclusive against the claim before us, 
by any means confined to former times. Many 
individuals, among the living and the dead, 
within the last thirty years, might easily be men- 
tioned, who preach the same doctrine with 
Whitefield, Tennent and Darics,and have been 
favoured with a success strikingly similar to 
theirs. Nay, my impression is, that nothing 
would be easier than to demonstrate, that, in ev- 
ery part of our country, up to the present hour, 
the more nearly the style of preaching has been 
conformed to the general spirit of Whitefield, 
Tennent, Edwards, Davies, and Bellamy, the 
more deep, sound, scriptural and consistent, as 
well as numerous, have been the revivals which 
have followed its dispensation. Within the last 
four or five years it has been estimated that at 
least twelve hundred congregations within the 
bounds of the Presbyterian Church have been 
graciously visited with revivals of religion — 
and of this number it is susceptible of proof : 
that not only a decided, but a very large majori- 
ty have occurred under the ministry of men who 


| rejected the new epinions. The testimonies to 
this amount in every part of the Presbyterian 
Church, north, south, east and west, are so in- 
dubitable and abundant, that no onc it appears 
to me, who js not either wonderfully ignorant of 
facts, or Strangely blinded by prejudice, can re- 
sist the inevitable inference. 

It is not denied, indeed, that some advocates of 
old-school orthodoxy, appear to have very little 
scriptural life and zeal, and very few seals to 
their ministry, And is not this the case, also, 
notoriously, with some individuals who are 
fierce advocates for new-school opinions and 
measures? What, then, does a fact of this kind 
prove? It may give reason to fear, that a man, 
though reputed orthodox, is really leaning upon 
the crutches of antinomian delusion; or, though 
truly orthodox, is a stranger to true piety :— 
or, that, though truly pious, he is lacking tn 
some of those qualities which seem necessary 
to prepare men for usefulness. I could name 
new-school » 2: whose ministry is as strikingly 
without good fruit as that of the veriest drone 
that ever discredited the old-school ranks; yet I 
never heard the most zealous advocates for old- 

iples alleve this fact, taken alone 


school pried 
as proof of“the unsoundness of their creed. 


VI. Finally; I would put the real friends of 
revivals on their guard, AGAINST TIlE ARROGANT 
CLAIMS OF SOME TC, PECULIAR, NAY, TO ALMOST 
EXCLUSIVE SKILL AND POWER IN TIES GREAT 
CONCERN, 

It is well known to attentive observers of 
passing scenes of this kind are by no means 
unfrequent. We have heard of both ministers 
and laymen who applied to one another, with pe- 
culiar complacency and emphasis, the title of 
“revival-men.” ‘They openly claimed to pos- 
sess some special skill in the art of producing 
and conducting revivals. They were announc- 
ed to the churches in this high and imposing 
character; and held themselves up to the public 
view as persons to be invited from place to place 
for the professed purpose of intreducing §reli- 
gious excitements. Nay, these men have been 
known to enter congregations without the re- 
quest or even cousent of the pastor; to com- 
mence and pursue a system of measures for the 
accomplishment of their oljects, wihout con- 
sulting him; to proceed altogether independent- 
ly of him,—not even asking hiin to make a pray- 
er; in short, to reject entirely the co-operation 
of all excepting a chosen few; refusing to suffer 
ministers venerable for age as well as piety, 
who were present, to tale any part with them, 
for the avowed reason, that they were not “revi- 
val-mei” or not “up to the times.” 

And what in many cases, has been the char- 
acter of these self-styled “reriral-men?” Were 
they generally conspicuous for their modesty, 
their meckness, their humility, their gravity and 
peculiar spirituality? Did they appear to be 
deeply ecquainted with human nature, and deep- 
ly skiJled in genuine Christian experience? By 
no = td it may at least be asserted that this 
was fae from being alicays the case; but that, 
in very many instances, rashness, presumption, 
pride and ccnsoriousness, ofien intermixed with 
a heartless levity, were their most prominent 
characteristics. ‘They appeared, on too many 
occasions, like men vain of some artful machin- 
ery in the use of which they supposed them- 
selves to be peculiarly expert, to which they 
looked, ar] ou which they depended for success, 
far moro than on the spirit of a sovereign God. 
Nay, we have sometimes seen in the front ranks 
of these “revival” preachers,young men, scarce- 
ly of age; of very small knowledge, and still 
less experience, denouncing and condemning, 
as if sure that “.hey were the mey, and wisdom 
would die with them;” treating with contempt 
aged and eminently devoted ministers; minis- 
ters who had themselves been brought into the 
kingdom of Christ in powerful revivals, and 
had enjoyed for many years more than usual 
experience inthose displays of heavenly grace ; 
—treating such men as those with contempt— 
as though they kuew nothing of the matter, 
compared with their own deep insight and pre- 
eminent skill! ‘The truth is, when the thorough- 
going and highly rectified spirit of which I 
speak has taken full possession of any individ- 
idual, young or old, there is no calculating on 
the lengths to which it may carry him; or 
the wonderful degree in which it may blind 
him to the claims of Christian decorum, and 
even sometimes, alas! it would seem, to those 
of Christian candour and integrity ! 

It is granted, indeed, that there are men pecu- 
liarly adapted to promote revivals of religion. 
Some ministers, unquestionably, preach the 
Gospel with more spiritual sk/l, clearness, force, 
and pungency thanothers. ‘There is in all their 
sermons, and in all their prayers, more Instruc- 
tion, more point, and more feeling and solemni- 
ty, than in those of most of their brethren. 
‘They have a deeper insight into the human 
heart; know better the avenues which lead to it; 
aud are beter versed in the varieties of Chris- 
tian experience than is common even among 
pious men. ‘They pray much for the blessing 
of Ged on their labours; and their whole con- 
versation and example out of the pulpit, are 
eminently adapted to,make an impression in 
favour of ieligion on all whom they approach. 
These I call rrue REVIVAL-MEN. If there be 
men in the world peculiarly adopted to promote 
gouuine revivals of religion, these are the indiv- 
iduals. ‘This, however, is only saying, that 
men who most resemble the Apostle Paul, or 
rather Paul’s Master; are most likely to be 
instrumental in promoting real religion. But 
they would be the last men in the world to call 
themselves by way of eminence, “revival men,” 
or to favour such a claim being made for them 
by others. Nothing would be more abhorrent 
from their minds than the thought of attaching 
that power to their machinery, which every 
page of the Bible, and all the experience of the 
church, ascribe to the soyereign agency of Him 
who has declared, “Not ee nor by power, 


but by my spirit saith the Lord.” 
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.| ticular denomination, I can as cordially rejoice 
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has probably been connected with more nu 
ous and powerful revivals of religion than that 
of any other man now living :—whose power in 
such displays of divine glory seems to consist, 
not in noise, in bustling trickery, or in any kind 
of artful management; but entirely in simple, 
pungent exhibitions of Gospel truth; in repre- 
senting to men their true condition as lost sin- 
ners; in holding up Christ as an Almighty and 
willing Saviour; and *in constantly referring 
every thing to the power and grace of a sover- 
eign God :—wiho, instead of loving to be called 
a “revival man,” shrinks from such an appella- 
tion with instinctive aversion :—who, instead of 
thrusting himself into a cougregation, uncalled, 
for the purpose of making a revival, has ever 
laboured to avoid every thing which might, by 
possibility, wear such an aspect, or which might 
lead others t> claim for him a revival-making | 
power .—who, has always been observed, when- 
ever he entered a congregation, whether in a 
state of excitement or not, to do honour to the 
pastor, plactag Aim forward on all occasions, 
and while he made unceasing efforts to promote 
the spiritual welfare of the flock, hiding him- 
self, as it were, behind its appropriate shep- 
herd:—whose retiring modesty and humility 
have ever been as remarkable as his pious zeal ; 
—and whose sucess is a standing refutation of 
those who contend that revivals can never be 
expected to occur excepting under the ministry 
of those who preach the new opinions, and ri- 
sort to the new measures. May this venerated 
and beloved brother be long continued an orna- 
ment and a blessing to the American church! 
Though he is not connected with my own par- 
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in his labours and success as if he were, and 
pray that his spirit may fill the land! 

But in reference to this momentous subject, 
my respected friends, [ must now draw toa close. 
if we wish our beloved church really to pros- 
per, let us never cease to long and pray for re- 
vivals of religion. Nodegree of outward pros- 
perity can compensate for the want of these pre- 
cious tokens of the divine pfésence. Let no 
degree of abuse or disorder with which they 
have been attended, prejudice you against revi- 
vals themselves. Desire them, and pray for 
them with unwearied importunity, But if we 
desire to be favoured with revivals in their gep- 
ule power, we must never cease to honour the 
Ifoly Spirit of God, and importunately to solicit 
his lifegiving influence :—and if we would not 
grieve away the Holy Spirit, when obtained, 
we must lay aside all human inventions in cher- 
ishing his work ;—every thing tending to nour- 
ish pride and self-confidence ;—all carnal ma- 











chinery; all parade, all ostenation, every thing, 
in short, adapted to kindle mere animal excite- 
ment, and to bring animal feeling into collision 
) with spiritual exercises, or to give it the predom- 
inance over them. Let no persuasion, no plau- 
sible example prevail on you to countenance 
these unscriptural “measures.” They may 
promise much for a time; but they have never 
failed ultimately to corrupt and depress the 
cause of genuine piety. 








Ii is deeply to be regretted that even this hal-. 
lowed subject has not escaped the perversion of. 
party violence. Attempts have been made to 
persuade the religious public that a large portion 
of our church ts unfriendly to revivals of reli- 
gion. I must cherish the hope that this repre- 
sentation has been rather the result of prejudice 
than of disingenuousness. I know not a single | 
Synod, or even Presbytery in our whole body 
in which revivals of religion are not constantly | 
and fervently prayed for, and really desired, and | 
would not be cordially welcomed. I know, in- 
deed, a few individual ministers and churches, 
in the minds of whom the disorders which have 
really occurred, or been reported to them as 
occurring in religious excitements, have created 
a prejudice against the whole subject: just as 
seventy er cighty years ago, in the time of Mr. 
Davenport, and his followers, the same unhappy 
cause produced a similar eflect on the minds of 
many truly pious, and worthy men throughout 
New-England, But let us hope that the preju- 
dice even in such miads will be but temporary. 
An expression of sentiment on this subject is 
coming in from the aged, the pious, the wise, 
and the experienced, in every part of our land, 
most happily and remarkably concurring; and 
affurdine a pledge of united hearts and united 
prayers in behalf of a GENERAL REVIVAL, 
will do more, | trust, to bind together the affec 
tions of American Christians, than all the the- 
ories and theoretical persuasives that can be 
urged by human eloquence. When the Spirit 
of pure, scriptural revivals shall be “poured out 
from on high,” in its genuine manifestations, 
and in large measureson our American church- 
es,—censoriousness will die. Party violence 
will cease. ‘The metaphysical refinements and 
subtleties of a delusive theology will be no more 
heard. The Gospel preached, will be taken 
from the Bible, and not from the rakings 
of explored heresies. And the hearts of 
Christians, instead of “doting about ques- 
tions and strifes of words, whereof come en- 
vy, railings, evil surmisings, and corrupt dis- 
putings,”—“will be knit together in love,” 
and united in counsel and effort for the con- 
version of the world. May svcm A REVIVAL 
speedily bless all our churches, and pervade 
Christendom! SamueL Miter. 

Princeton, March, 1833. 


From the Presbyterian. 
Preaching Christ. 


Mr. Editor,—Would it not be well for many 
preachers at the present day, to consider wheth- 
er they give sufficient prominence to the Sa- 
viour in their public ministrations? In some 
parts of the country this subject is grievously 
neglected The people hear much abstract, 
philosophical discussion, many able disserta- 
tions on various points of Christian practice, 
and a great deal about new resolutions, “gov- 


erning purposes,” &c., but the grand fundamen- 


eee 
Wholé No. 457. 


the whole system—is seldom distinctly brought 
into view. Now, Sir, if “Christ is the end of 
the law” dnd the sunt of . 

preaching of the cross is the power of God, 
and the wisdom of God” unto the salvation of 
all that believe, if an inspired apostle “deter- 
mixed,” in visiting a refined and profligate peo- 
ple, “to know nothing among them save Jesus 
Christ and him crucified;” it is surely impor- 
tant that every minister should make this the 
frequeut subject of his discourses. Nothing 
can supply the want of it. Learned and polish- 


jd sermons may make learned and poli 


Christians: butif we would have our 

adorned with the graces of the Spirit, and filled 
with the fruits of righteousness, this is to be 
accomplished only by the simple and 
exhibition of a crucified Redeemer. “Sup- 
pose,” says Dr. Owen, “we should resolve with 
great earnestness, diligence, watchfulness, to’ 
abide in duties, to watch over our hearts, which 
is required of us; yet, if in our so doing we 
are taken off thereby from frequent actings of 
faith upon Christ, as the spring of our life, we 
shal! decay under all our endeavours, watchful- 
ness, and multiplication of duties.” So, evi- 
dently, thought the Apostles—for their wri- 
tings are full of Christ,—and so have thought 
the most pious and devoted ministers in every 
age. 

It is hardly necessary to cite faets in illustra- 
tion of this subject; and yet one or two may be 
properly mentioned. We find the following 
interesting statement in the Biblical Repertory, 
for October, 1831. “Gosner, the celebrated 
Bavarian Catholic Priest, (at present a Protes- 
tant Clergymen in Berlin,) who has probably 
been the means of the immediate conversion of 
more persons than any individual now living, 
never preached what would be calied an obliga- 
tion-sermon in his hfe. His manner seldom 
varies; the love of Christ is almost his constant 
theme—law and obligation seem scarce to be 
alluded to. And thisis very much the charac- 
teristic manner of his country. The law is 
rarely urged; the fears, or even sense of duty 
of men seldom addressed; the doctrines of the 
Bible seldom formally discussed. Preaching is 
more a pouring out of the warm effusions of 
the heart, on the love of God, the preciousness 
of Christ, the desirableness of heaven, &c. 
Yet a degree of success has attended such 
preaching, which would fill the Christian’s 
heart with joy to contemplate.” : 

It is related of Brainerd, that when he tried 
to convince his hearers by arguments, he effect- 
ed nothing; but when he ventured to preach 
Christ simply, and especially when, as he says, 
“he strongly dwelt on that moving scene of a 
Saviour dying on the cross, there appeared im- 
mediately a great stirring and awakening.” 

But perhaps no fact connected with this sub- 
ject is so striking as one which occurred in the 
history of the Greenland Mission, and which is 
often referred to. ‘The Moravian Missionaries, 
who first went to that country in 1733, labour- 
ed five years without witnessing a single con- 
version. During that period they had preached 
chiefly about the existence of God, the original 
and present state of man, a future resurrection, 
and kindred topics. Now, however, they be- 
gan to preach Christ crucified; and the effect 
was wonderful. “When one of the brethren,” 
says the historian, (Crantz,) “was describing to 
a company of Greenlanders with more than or- 
dinary energy, the sufferings and death of 
Christ, and reading the history of his agony on 
the Mount of Olives, one of them named Ka- 
jarnak, stepped up, and said with anearnest and 
affecting voice, “How was that: tell me that 
once more; for I would fain be saved too.” 
These words me!ted the missionary, so that the 
tears rolled down his cheeks, while he proceeded 
to give a general account of the life and death 
of Christ, and the method of salvation through 
him. ‘The heathen were variously affected. 
Some laid their hands on their mouths; in to- 
ken of astonishment; some slipped away se- 
cretly; and a few desired to be taught how to 
pray. When the brethren prayed with them, 
they repeated the words many times, so as not 
to forget them.”—After this the Greenlanders 
used to ask the missionaries why they did not 
preach sooner to them of Jesus; adding that they 
‘had been quite tired of hearing the discourses, 
about God and the two first parents..—From 
the period referred to in the foregoing extract, 
brighter prospects opened upon the misston.-— 
Kajarnak became apparently a true convert; 
and others were soon added to the church. 

Your clerical readers, Mr. Editor, may draw 
their own inferences from the facts just mention- 
ed; and all who profess the name of Christ, 
may remember, that they cannot have too much 
of Christin their religion. Hervey. 


Individual Effort. 


There is an amount of moral energy in the 
church, which if it had been put forth, would 
have brought not a hundred and seventy, but 
seventeen hundred, yea, seventeen thousand 
sinners to Christ, during the past year. Let 
the men of talents that love Christ, and the men 
of wealth, and the men of influence, and their 
families who love Christ, give themselves to this 
-work, and imitate Christ, and visit the houses 
of the afflicted andthe hovels of the wretched; 
let them put shoes on the feet and coverings on 
the heads of the dear little children who ought 
to go to the Sabbath School; let them cuntent 
the sorrowful; let them reclaim drunken hus- 
bands: let the whole influence of this class of 
Christians be brought to bear on the dying mass 
of immortal souls in this city; for God will 
bless us according to our faith and our efforts. 

Could I go tothe richest man in this city, 
and he should say to me, “You may take which 
you please, money or person,” | would say 
without a moment’s hesitation, give us your 
personal services, and let the money go.— 
There is no man who cannot exert more influ- 


erice and do more good by his personal services 








A “revival man” I do know, whose ministry | 


tal doctrine of the atoncment—the key-stone of 


than by his money. Let such men give them 
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selves daily to the work, and go to the garrets {must devote himself to this sorvice. And 
and cellars of the impenitent and profligate | where is the church of 296 members, or of 148 


and talk to them about eo eet, and bring 
out their children to the Sabbath schools, and 


| 


even, Which could not furnish ong missionary ? 
The question now before us, be it remembered, 


teach them there, and they will domore to save |is not whether Christians are willing; but 
this city than all the wealth that can be poured | whether, if they were willing, they would be 


into the treasury of the Lord. —Dr. Lansing. 


For the Western Luminary. 
Letters to Christians. No. 4. 
HOW sSO@N CAN THE WORK BE DONE? 

In aticmmpting to answer ihis quescon, | would 


not esiimate the wer'k to be dove too iow. vor | 
I would a-| 


the ability of Christians too bigh. 
void both these extremes, ai present the sel 
ject in sucha maaner ihat no one can accuse me 
even of an approach towarcs Catravageatce, 





able to furnish the requisiie number of mis- 
sionarics. And is ii doubtful whether one 
Christian in 148 is of such an age, and possess- 


ed of such talents, that he may become a mis- 


sierary? No, it is bazardiing nothing to say, that 
if evesy young man, who is, or mas become 
qualified to preach the gospel to the heathen, 
and who can co more good ia that way thaa any 
other, will furnisu one—cnouch, and wore than 


- kenough, will soon be found to supply the world. 


Bui it may be objected, that, though there 
ure youre men enough, whosc native talents are 


ah uber of thos: the vospel is | . 7; - this 
The number of those, to whom the gospel is | gueh that thev might become qualified for this 


to be made known, | have supposed to be 750,- | yoy, 
This is considerably above the aver- 


600,000, 


age estimate of geographers. ‘Take also the 


highest es:imate of the preportionate number of 


fimilics, and of missionaries wanted. Allow 
only five persons toa family, and a missionary 


to every 20,000 souls; making the number of 


families 150,000,000, aud that of missionaries, 
37,000. 
As | have not the means of forming any ck- 


dex} 
- 


timate respecting the number and ability ot 


Christians ia other countrics, f will seppose the 
United S.ates to contain one third of ithe whole 
number; and that they ave able to do twice as 
much, in this work,as Chrisiians fa other coun- 
tries, in prevortion toibeir number, Both these 
s'ipposiuons ere Coubtiess less favorable than 
the truth would warrait; but | choose to be mod- 
erate. 
have balf of the whole work to perform—the 
one-ihird of the whole number of Christians 
here being supposed able to do as much as the 
two-thirds ta other countrics. ‘They have 375,- 
000,000 to supply with the means of religious 
instrvciion; or 75,000,000 farailics to supply 
with Bibles, and 18,750 missionaries to provide 
and support. As soon as they can co this, 
Christians iv other countries can supply the re- 
maining hatf of the entire population of the 
globe, and ihe gospel be made known to every 
dweller on earth. 
Theo vumber of members belonging to church- 
es commonly rega:ded as evangelicalin the U- 
nited Sates, is now far from 1,500,000. Sup- 
pose one half of these to be, either so poor as 
to be unable to doany thing iowards evanzeliz- 
ing ihe world, or hypoccites or scli-deceivers, 
and because they are hypocrites or sell-deceiv- 
e728, not io he reckoned among Christians. Lei vs 
suppose the remaining half able to contribute, 
on an avera2e, five Collars a year for the object 
we wre con-emplating. 
them who do not expend more than that sum ev- 
ery veer ior articles or luxury, which, so iar 
from being accessary, are posiiively injurious to 
healta and prejucicial to happiness; or for the 
sinfe) gratificaiion of their pride in useless dec- 
erations of their persons and dwellings; and 
fewer still, who could noi carn it, without any 
injury either to budy or mu’, by a more indus- 
tiious improvement of their time. It ts less 
thaa two-ihircs as much as ihe average annual 
expense of ihe use of ardent spirits to the tw- 
-habiiants of the Uvited Siuies, previous to the 
comme cement ofthe temperance reformatioa— 
so much Jess that ihe difierence would sustain 
all our other benevolent operations better than 
they arc now susinived. And is it doubtful 
whether one half of the members of our 


churches are oble to give two thirds as much, | 


jn proportion to their number, for the honor of 
their Redeemer, and the salvation of perishing 
millions o* iheir fellow men, as the people of 
the United States, includios all ages and class- 
es, Cid then aciually give lor the privilege of u- 
sing urdeni spirits? No, it canot be. 

We may, therefore proceed with safety upon 
the supposiiion that the 750,000 Chirisuaus in 


ourcouutry are able to give five collars a year, | 


each, for ihe difiusion of the gospel. The sum 
would be $3,750,000. 

Let ihe work, of supplyirg with Bibles the 
75,000,000 Cumilies, thai fat! to our share, be 
commeacec imirediately, end let one thirtieth 
part of them, or 2,500,000, be supplied every 
year, so thai ai the ond of thirty years, thai 
worl: shall be coinp!eted. 

The cost of Biles, whea they come to be 
printed io editioas of mi!lioas, will very certain- 
ly not excecd one dollar a copy. ‘The expense 
of carrying forward this part of ihe great work 
will therefore bo $2,500,000; Icaving $1,250,- 
000 for the s: ppovi of missivoarics. ‘Ihis sum 
will support, ac a salary of $600, which on an 
averae, would be abundantly sutlicicet, 2,053 
missionarics. 

The pupulation of most, or all the unevan- 
gelized portions of the globe, cither remains 
nearly staiivary, or is ciminishing; bei the 
number of Chris!taas in cur couctry ts consiant- 
ly iacreasiag. Durivy ihe rears 1829, 30, aud 
31, supposing the aumbersot Christians to ti 
crease ia the sume ratio as thai of church-nem- 
bers, ai ihe rate vi more chan twelve per cent.— 
[1 name those years because my means of i- 
formation extend to nv vihers.} Bui that our es- 
{imate may be moderaiz, let Us sippuse it to 10- 
crease less thau half os iasi as it did quiring hose 
years—only at the ratoul six per ceat. lu ten 
years from ihe preszi time, it will be 1,328,- 
169; and coutributing as bciore supposed, five 
dollars a year each, they willbe able, ta addition 
to coniibuting the supply of Bibles, to support 
6,900 missionaries. Intweniy years li will be 
2,350,737, aud their contributions will support 
15,422 missionaries. La 1856—twenty-three 
years fromthe present ime, it will bo2,790,432, 
and they will be able to support 19,086 mission- 
aries; or, 336 more than ihe number supposed 
to be requisie. In thirty years it will be 4,- 
163,285, and they will be able to do one third 
as much more, as has beet supposed necessary 
fur the accomplishment of thoir pari of the work 
in view. In other words, Christians in ihe L- 
niied States might take two-thirds oi the world 


tn 
tw 


instead half of it—miyhi vive che gospel, so lar} 


as pecuniary means would co i:, 40 two-thirds oi 
those now destitute of 1, te thirty years. 
But are they able to furnish the requisite 
number of missionarics ? . 
At the commencement of the work, Chris- 
tians would be able to support 2,083 missiona- 
ries. To furnish these, one @hristian irura ev- 
ery 360, or onc from every 720 charch-members 
must become a missiouary. J. the progress ol 
the work a larger aumber would be wanted. . At 
the end of the twenty-three ycars, when accord- 
ing to the above estimate, the whole 18,750 
can be supported, one Christian trom every 
148, or one from every 205 church-members 


There are verv few cf 


Christians in the Untied States, then, | 


, they have not the means of procuriag 2 
sultuble education. 

Let this objection have all the weight it can 
have. Suppose the whole 18,750 missionarics 
to be dependent upon other Christians tor the 
means of preparation for their work. Suppose 
also that they spend ten years in preparatory 
study, and that they need assistance io the a- 
mount of $100 annually, duriog those years. 
The payment of the whole would not occupy 
more than the last cleven months of the thirty 
years. 

Christians, then, are able to furnish men in 
sufficient numbers to supply the world with mis- 
sionarics—to cducate, send forth and support 
them—and to place in their hands Bibles en- 











ough to give a copy to every family on earth— 
in other words, they are able to gire the gospel 
to every human being ia thirty years. 

A Misstonary. 





Roman Catholic Controversy. 








From the Presbyterian. 


CONTROVERSY. NO. VIII. 


RULE OF FAITH. 
New York, 21st March, 1833. 


To the Rev. John Hughes. 

Rev. Sir:—Your letter of March 15th, run- 
ning far into the seventh colymn, reached me oa 
the I*th inst. [t is hard work, you find, to 
meet and parry stubborn facts, especially when 
your own authors and formularies are turned 
against you. No wonder your defence strug- 
gles in the greatness of the way, 

“And like a wounded snake, drags it slow length along.” 


I regret to see that you grow less courteous, 
as well as more feeble and prolix; and it would 
secm that these qualities keep pace with each 
other, in the progress of the discussion. 

But let us ad@ress ourselves to the question, 
viz. The claim you set up of infallible teachers 
as the successors of the apostles. 1p my last let- 
ter, (and [ think withsome clearness,) I proved, 

1. That the apostles had in certain respects no 
successors. Under this proposition, it was shown, 
(see letter, No. 6.) Ist. ‘That no man could be 
an apostle who had not seen the Lord. 2d. 
That an apostle must have received his com. 
mission directly from Christ. 3d. Every apos- 
tle was endowed with the power to work mira- 
cles, with inspiration (from which resulted in- 
fallibility) in speaking and writing; also with the 
cift of tongues, so as to speak, untaugut by men, 
various languages; and even the power to ena- 
ble others to work miracles, and the knowledge 
to discern spirits. 4th. The apostles were not 
to be stationary; but with plenary power, went 
from nation to nation, to set up the kingdom of 
the Lord. From these facts, supported by ma- 
ny clear Scripture proofs, it was shown that ip 
these extraordinary respects, they had no suc- 
cessors; that Christ intended them to have nope; 
and that it was impossible they should have any, 
from the very nature of the case. Wherefore, 
as your claim to infallibility rests on the notion 
of succession, it falls to the ground, and with it 
your rule of faith, 

Again, II. I showed that if the Apostles had 
successors, then they must all have had succes- 
sors; and hence, if there be any Pope, there 
must be éwelve Popes, and if any church bas in- 
fallibility upon Apostolical succession, many 
must have it. 

IVI. Uf their successors had any of these mi- 
raculous powers, they must have had aut of them; 
for all are as necessary as one. ‘ine attempts 
in your church to work miracles, are an ac- 
knowledement of this principle; while the /fuil- 
ure proves that the power is wanting. To the 
last two arguments, m particular, J] anxiously 
await your reply. As yet I have not seen any 
thing like it. 

Excuse me when I say, there is a want of can- 
cour in your statement of thisargument. You 
represent me as boldiag ‘‘thal the Apostles had 
no successors.” "This, like your quotation from 
Tertallian, is just one half. I said, ‘‘then the 
conclusion is irresistible, that the Apostles had no 
successors endued with extraordinary powers of 
any kind. But we hold to a commission still stand- 
ing and binding, which reaches to tie end of time!” 
(See my last letter, No. 6, middle of 3d_col- 
umn.) I still say that the Apostles had no in- 


fallible successors—none sve as you claim— 


ner have you met one single point of my whole 
argument on this subject. Yoursystem, among | 
other absurdities, leads to this, that there is a 
SUCCESSION OF FOUNDATIONS, Ior we are told 
(Epves. ii. 20,) that the cherch ‘is built upon 
the foundation of the Apostles and prophets, Jesus 
Christ himself being the chief corner stone,” and 
thus “‘the whole building is fitly framed together:”’ 
and ‘other foundation can no man lay, than that 
is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” (1 Cor. iii. 11.) 
Here is the basis of truth; the only fovndation 
is inspired authority. ‘To this, the faith of every 
Christian must look. No authorily or succession 
can come in between God’s people and the 
Apostles, as the Pope attempts to do. The 
Apostles themselves still live in ¢his foundation, 
that is, in their infallible writings; and they have 
no successors in office, whose force never 
has ceased, and whose authority will never cx- 
pire. It is therefore piling foundation on foun- 
dation, or defending the absurdity of a succession 
of foundations, when you claim to inherit their 
infallbility. But you ask, ‘‘pray did the com- 
mission to teach, all nations, duriog all days ex- 
tend only to those who had seen the Lord! Did 
it also expire with the last Apostle! If it was 
discharged in the second generation, were not 
those by whom it was discharged, in so much, 
the regular successors of the Apostles?” I an- 
swer, cerfainly, the commission to “teach all 
nations,” and “to vaptize them in the name of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Gist,” runs 
to the last day and the last man; and the pro- 
mise of the divine Redeemer, “lo! I am with 
you always, even un‘o the end of the world”— 
is faitiful and unfailing, and is perpetually real- 
ized in the experience of every true minister 
oi the Gospel. And here is the very point of 
defect in your system. You confound the stand- 
ing ministry with the apostolical office. The 
Apostles were invested with an extraordinary 
office, in which they were to have no successors. 
This I have clearly proved. They also trans- 
mitted an office, which is standing and ministeri- 
al, Of such were the Elders of Ephesus,( Acts, 


“Take heed therefore unto yourselves, and un- 
to the flock over which the Holy Ghost hath 
made you overseers, to feed the Church of God, 
which he hath purchased with his own blood.” 
To this also allusion is made, in 2 Tim. ii. 2. 
‘And the things that thou hast heard of me 
among many witnesses, the same commit thou 
to faithful men, who shall be able to teach oth- 
ers also. Here three links in the chain of this 
standing ministry are distinctly recognized. 
The office is ministerial and pastoral, not apos- 
tolical; and the work is to puhlish the Gospel— 
salvation, and to /ved the flock of Christ. But 
you profess to find an insuperable difficulty 10 
the want of infallibility in these teachers; and 


your grand corrective is, that as successors of 


the apostles, you secure this infallibility. Now 
let us look at this point. On your plan, every 
preecher or teacher must be infullible. When 
Mr. Hughes, for example, addresses his flock, 
either he is infallible, or else he may err; for if 
he be not infallible, when he interprets Scrip- 
ture, why may he not err! Does he refer you to 
Rome and the Pope! But “it isnot a doctrine” 
he tells us “of the church that the Pope is in- 
fallible.” Does he refer you to the Pope and 
council! They have not met for 270 years! And 
prior to that, for many centuries, their decrees, 
&c. fill volumes. ‘Then Mr. Hughes in Philadel- 
phia, and every priest in the whole world, is to 
interpret the ible by these voluminous wrilten 
decrees. Either then Mr. Hughes is infallible, 
‘which he disclaims,) or else he fullibly inter- 
prets these infallible interpretutions of the Bible! 
Now | ask any honest man to judge, if this be 
any improvement to the system? May not a 
Protestant minister as well go to the wrilten Bi- 
ble, where the Apostles speak infallibly to us, 
and directly expound the inspired word to the 
people, as Mr. Hughes and all other Roman 


Catholic priests, to the Bible through volumes of 


decrees, bulls, &c. and then expound on pri- 


the Protestant minister be fallible, so is Mr. 
Hughes, and every Roman Catholic priest; but 
the Protestant goes directly tothe Bible, where- 
as Mr. Hughes wades to it throu#h all the de- 
crees of his councils, fallible as he is; and he has 
first to interpret these decrees, and then to in- 
terpret the Bible, by them! I proceed to remark 
that you virtually yield the point in discussion, 
by the following admissions: ‘* According to the 
Catholic rule of faith, the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity are not abstract speculations, they are 
positive truths, facts, unchanged and unchangea- 
ble, as they came from the lips of Jesus Christ 
and his inspired Apostles, But, being public 
truths or facts, they were taught by the pastors 
of the church, and believed by the people in all 
countries, and in every century since the estab- 
lishment of the church, Consequently, I can 
verify them with the same certainty, which I 
have that such an event as the battle of Water- 
loo, the decapitation of Charles I., or the coun- 
cil of Nice, took place in the world. In neith- 
er case is a divine or personal infallibility neces- 
sary. When I say that 2 and 4 make 6; that 
Charles X, was expelled from France; that Lu- 
ther had a misunderstanding with Leo X., that 
John Huss was burned to death af Consfance, 
and Michael Servetus at Geneva; IT assert prop- 
ositions which are infallibly true.” (See Mr. 


Hughes's letter, No. 5) And again—*ALn. or 


WHICH, (that is, the doctrines of the Roman 
Catholic Church) are racts, with which the 
principles of private interpretation have as little 
to do, as it has with ascertaining whether or not 
the city of Philadelphia was founded by William 
Penn,” (see Mr. Hughes’ letter, No. 7.) 
then ALL YOUR DOCTRINES ARE POSITIVE TRUTHS, 


and PUBLIC FACTS, as certain as the burning of 


John Huss, or the occurrence of the Reforma- 
tion, why is it said that the Scripture is an od- 
scure book, in which, without an infallible cuide 
every nan must err? And if some of the state- 
ments in the Bible are facts, are not allso! Are 


those doctrines which serve your purpose clear 


truth and stubborn facts, and all the rest dark 
hieroglyphics, and floating phantoms! Is it not 
a historical fact that Christ appointed a ministry 
and promised to sustain it! Is it not alsé a his- 
torical fact that Christ died for sinners; that he 
taught the doctrine of regeneration; the doc- 
trine of man’s depravity; the doctrine of the 
final destruction of the wicked; the doctrine 
that Christ is the only head of the church; the 
doctrine that all sin is mortal if not repented 
of; the doctrine that the church of Rome should 
he broken off, if it became corrupt; (Epistle to 
the Romans, chap. ii. 18-25 verses,) the doc- 
trine that it isa great sin to make and worship 
images; the doctrine that none but God can 
pardon sin; the doctrine that the cup as well as 
the bread is to be used in the sacrament of the 
Supper; the doctrine that the Bible is a suffi- 
cient rule of faith; the doctrine that force is 
never to be applied to compel conformity! |] 
say are not ALL these PuBLIC TRUTHS, and PosI- 
TIvE Factst And if so, do we need an infalli- 
ble guide to find them out, or understand them? 
If, as you say, ‘‘a divine or personal infalliiility 
is nol necessary to verify them,” any more than 
to verify ‘‘the facts that 2 and 4 make 6;” and if, 
like it, they are “propositions which are infallibly 
true,” why may we not give the Bible to the 
people as a sufficient rule of faith? And why 
should I go to Rome to catcn light from the 
sickly taper of the Popet And why should he 
sit in empty state, crying out, ‘‘the temple of 
the Lord—the temple of the Lord are we,” and 
trim this dying taper, when the Sun of Right- 
eousness has arisen upon the earth! Surely this 
system “decayeth and wareth old, and is ready to 
vanish away.” 

I have asingle thought to add, to thts part of 
the discussion. It is suggested by the following 
extract from the Catholic Herald of Feb. 28th, 
on “private interpretation of Scripture.” “We 
will recommend them (the people, lo search the 
Scriptures, for they bear testimony of Christ 
and his Church. But when they have once 
come to the knowledge of Christ and his church, 
then they need inquire novfurther, with a view 
of making new discoveries in matters of faith, 
but should become like lillle children, and re- 
ceive the word of truth in the humble simpli- 
city of faith from those whom Christ commis- 
sioned to teach, and whom he commanded us to 
hear and obey. ‘The words ‘search the Scrip- 
ture,’ ‘seek and ye shall find,’ do not apply to be- 
lieving Christians!” I pass by the extraordina- 
ry position that Christians need not search the 
Scriptures. It speaks for itself. But the wri- 
ter concedes that the Scriptures ought to be 
searched by men until they find out Christ and 
the true church. ‘‘Here they need inquire no 
more.” But I would ask; how are we guided in 
our search until then? By what aid do we find 
out the true church! The true church being 
unknown, is there any help to any man but 
private interpretation? So then every man must 
at least, if he joins any church, or chooses any 
religion, do it by private interpretation, Jna 
former number I presented this difficulty to you; 
you have not metit. Let me remind you of it 
in repeating the quotation from the Rev. Mr. 
M’Guire, Amicable Discussion, page 134. He 
owns, that “the Catholic has only to exercise 
his PRIVATE JUDGMENT upon the Scripture 
proofs of the authority of the church; that once 
established, the Catholic is enabled to make an 
act of faith upon divine authority.” Others call 
it ‘““PRUDENTIAL MOTIVES,” “‘“STRONG PRORABILI- 
ty,” &c. Now to any impartial mind, I think 
this isa total su rof your rule of faith. 
But I wish you oi; to avow or disavow 
this position, and @ explain to us this principle. 
In my next letter, if my life is spared, I design 











xx. 17 and 28) to whom the apostle Paul said, 


to enlarge upon the Bible as the rule of faith, 


vate interpretation this same Bible at last! If 


If 


and to meet your remaining “objections.” I 
had wished to do this in the present number, but 
must pass, lastly, to mention some things of a 
miscellaneous character. ; 

The first I notice, is your entire silence about 
the quotation from Tertullian, in which I con- 
victed you, (excuse the word, for you force it 
upon me,) of garbling the passage, and leaving 
out one half, and making the other half prove 
the very reverse of what the father meant. Why 
are you silent! You are silent also about Bel- 
larmine and ‘‘fere de fide” In your previous 
letter you said, “I defy you to quote ten lines be- 
fore, and ten after it, without convicting yourself 
of what is not becoming a minister of the Gospel.” 
—The reader will recollect that in my letter, 
(No. 4,) I had quoted a few words from Bellar- 
mine, to illustrate other proofs, that yourchureh 
claims and uses the right to make new articles 
of faith. Now let ug for a moment return to 
this mooted question, especially as you inform- 
ed me in Philadelphia that Bellarmine was a 
standard author in your church. Three lines 
above the quotation, @ new chapter begins; so 
that seven of the first len lines you call for, are on 
another subject; yet I will give them, if you 
wish it. It would seem then, that you had not 
the book, and spoke at random, not knowiug what 
was there, and what not there. Here follow ten 
lines below, and three above the quotation—from 
the beginning of the chapter. 


Bellermine,chap. 17. lib. Prop. Third. The su- 
2. Tertia propositio: sum- preme Pontiff is simply and 
mus pontifcx, simpliciter, & absolutely above the church 
absolute est supra ecclesiam universal, and above a gen- 
universam, et supra concil- eral council, so that he ac- 
ium generale, ita ut nullum knowledges no jurisdiction 
in terris supra sejudicium on earth above himself. 
agnoscat. Hee etiam est This is also all but an arli- 
fere de fide.et probatur pri- cle of faith, and is proved 
mo et duabus precedenti- (1) from the two preceding. 
bus: nam si Papa est caput For if the Pope is the head 
ecclesie universe,etiam si® of the church univers:l, 
mul congregate, et ecclesia even when met in assembly 
universa simul congregata together, and if the church 
non habet ullam potestatum universal when thus assem- 
ratione su totalitatis: se- bled. has no power, on the 
quitur Papam supraconcili- ground (simply) of its to- 
um esse,etsupraecclesiam, tality; it follows that the 
aon contra. Pope is above a council, 
and above the church and 
not contrary (to either.) 

(2.) It is proved by an 
argument founded in the 
Scriptures: For all the 
names, which in the Scrip- 
tures are applied to Christ, 
proving him to be above the 
church, kre in like manner 
applied to the Pontiff; as 
first Christ is Paterfami/ias 
—head of the family in his 
own house, which is the 
church. The Pontiff is high 
steward in the same, that ts, 
he is Pater-familias in the 
= of Christ.—Luke xii. 


Secundo probatur ratione, 
in scripturis fundata: nam 
omnia nomina, qu in scrip- 
turis/ri/uuntur Christo,un- 
de constat eum esse supra 
ecclesiam. eadem omnia tri- 
buuntur Pontifici: ac pri- 
mum, Christus est pater-fa- 
militias in domo sna, que est 
ecc'esia. Pontifex, in ea- 
cem, est summus ccono- 
mus, id est, pater-familias 


loco Christi. Luc. 12. 42. 


I here pass by his profaneness in saying, 
that all Christ’s titles are applied in the Bible 
to the Pope; and also his weakness in quoting 
Luke xii. 42, as proof, when in Luke xii, 46— 
48, (three verses below,) his whole system is ex- 
ploded. 

But observe, (1.) The author expressly de- 
clares the opinion, that the Pope is above a gen- 
eral council, and above the universal church. (2.) 
He affirms that thisopinion is ALMOST AN ARTI- 
CLE OF FAITH. (%.) In the same chapter, and 
on the same subject, he says, ‘Quod vero con- 
cilium hoe rem istam non definierit, proprie, ut 
decretum fide Catholica tenendum, dubium est, 
etideo non sunt proprie heretici, qui contrarium 
sentiunt, sed a temeritate magna excusari non 
possunt.” But whereas the Council did not 
strictly define this matter, as a decree to be held 
by the Catholie faith, itis subject to poust, and 
therefore they are not properly heretics, who 
maintain a contrary opinion, yet they cannot be 
freed from the charge of great temerity. 

Is it not plain then, that an opinion may be 
ALMOST AN ARTICLE OF FAITH; Of DOUBTFUL, (in 
your unchangeable, wfallible church,) and that 
it may GROW into an ARTICLE;—and be so NEAR 
an article that it is pountruL whetherit be one 
or not; and so LIKE an article, that he who re- 
jects it, IS ALMOST A HERETIC. And now, (beg- 
ging you notto be silent about this in your next 
letter,) I ask you, if you had not Bellarmine in 
your possession, how could you deny so posi- 
tively that the author bore such a testimony; 
and how could you venture to level such a 
charge at me while ignorant of what he said’ 
sutif you had his work before you, then you 
must not complain, if retorting with proof your 
groundless charge, I say, ‘* You are convicted of 
what is not becoming a minister of the Gospel.” 
If you had the work before you, how can these 
things be explained; I leave you to solve the 
problem, and shun, if you can, so peculiar a di- 
lemma. 


I would next recall you for a moment to the 
injured words statuere articulos fidei. supposed 
myself addressing one sufficiently a scholar to 
know or to search out the real meaning of these 
words, I assure you the omission of the word 
‘‘wew”’ had no design in it. You know as well 
as I do, that‘‘/o constitute new articles,” and “to 
constitule articles,” convey essentially the same 
idea. Dr. Johnson defines ‘“‘constitute” fo give 
formal existence, to make any thing what it is, to 
erect, &c. And this is what I meant to say, 
that the Pope condemned Luther for denying 
“thal the Pope had a right to constitute,” (to give 
formal existence to, or erect) articles or make 
new articles of faith. Butit is in vain by shal- 
low and evasive criticism, to attempt to shun 
the force of the word “‘sfatuere.” Bailey de- 
fines it, ‘‘lo set up; to raise; erect, appoint, or- 
dain, decree.’ ‘The word, } am well aware, has 
various shades of meaning; but an Aonest critic, 
not to say a learned one, must see at a glance, 
when you translate it “define articles of faith,” 
or **determine questions,” that it is a mere eva- 
sion of the force ‘of the phrase. Thus Cicero 
says, “Statui columellam,” I have erected, (de- 
fined, you say) a little pillar.” Virgil, ‘-Ipse 
Pater statuit quid luna moneret,” The Eternal 
Father hath decreed the courses of the moon. 
Horace, ‘qui statuit te, meo agro.” Who plant- 
ed thee a tree, (you would say defined) in my soil? 

You bring to view, one of a multitude of my 
‘“‘objections,” (from letter 4) under the head of 
“unwarrantable liberties, taken by the church of 
| Rome, with the word of God.” In exposing the 
utter fallibility of your rule, I showed your ad- 
ditions to the word of God; you pass them by; 
T showed a pious fraud of your church; you 
pass it by; I referred to the twelve new articles 
of faith added by the council of Trent; you 
pass them by. I referred to the astonishing cor- 
ruptions and perversions of your translations of 
the Bible; you pass them by: but you faintly 
rally, with “‘a word of contradiction,” as to the 
charge that you mutilate the second command- 
ment. WhenI speak of the second command- 
ment, I mean that which forbids images and 
idolatry—and not the third which your church 
makes the second. As you are silent about the 
various versions in which I stated that the sec- 
ond commandment was clipped or omitted, shall 
we infer that you admit it! And again as to 
“the Doway Catechism” and ‘the poor man’s 
Catechism,” what have you to say in defence 
of the mistranslation of the passage, “‘thou shalt 
nol Bow powN thyselfto them,” into this,‘‘thou shalt 
not ADORE or worship them?” And now I ask, will 
you deny that the catechismus ad Parochos” 
runs thus: *Primum preceptum, Decalogi, &c. 
Non habebis Deos alienos coram me. (Here 
ends the first commandment.) 2d. Non facies 


are all that are quoted! The translations of the 
catechism into various languages carry out the! 





libi sculptibile, &c,. &c; and -these four words} 


same plan, insubstance. The Montpellier cat- 
echism adds a few more words. The Irish, drops 
the whole, “The Christian doctrine,” by the 
Rev. Father James Ledesma, published by per- 
mission of the “‘superiors,” wholly omits the 
second, and for the fourth commandment has 
this Remember to sunctify the Holy Days.” 
Please then excuse me from “‘making correc- 
tions,”’—until your church corrects her treatment 
of the word and law of God, 

Such is your Diarrhe verborum, that I fear 
I shall weary the indulgent reader in the circuit 
of reply; but as we are upon fs which you 
challenge, it must be done. Then as to Bellew- 
mine, } still insist that he makes the Pope, liv- 
ing, iffallible law; and you, not J, pervert his 
reasoping. He argues that the Pope cannot err 
in decretis fidei, iy decrees as to faith, neque in 
preceptis morum, nor in moral precepts. His 
reasoning is this: The church is bound to submit 
to the Pope because he cannot err; and while he 
owns that in the judgment of the church virtue 
is good, and vice evil, yet whatever the Pope 
enjoins is law; and the subverston of moral 
principle would not be such an evil as the sub- 
version of his infallibility. In other words, the 
Pope must be followed, right or wrong. But I 
would ask you in your next letter to explain 
what Pope Nicholas says to the Emperial Mich- 
ael, (quoted in my last.) Wue Pore 1s a Gop, 
AND THEREFORE MEN CANNOT JUDGE HIM. 

What will you say to the following? Immutat 
substaptialem rei naturam, puta faciendo de il- 
legitimo legitimum. Durand, 1. 50. He (the 
Pope,) can change the very nature of athing; for 
example, he can make that lawful, which is un- 
lawful. Habet plenitudinem potestatis, et su- 
pra jus est. Gilbert, 2. 103. He possesses 
plenitude of power, and is above law. He is then 
above law, can change law, and transmute right 
inlo wrong, and wrong into right; isin a word, 
‘ta God on earth,” even “tour Lord God, the 
Pope.” It is indeed a desperate escape you 
make, from these profane authorities, to com- 
pare this deification of the Pope, with the ami- 
able hyperbole of a grateful people, who some- 
times in the fervour of their praise, may have 
said, ‘‘the godlike Washington.” Washington 
is called godlike; I will not defend it; the Pope 
is called God. Washington made no such pre- 
tensions; he bowed to the laws, which under 
God, his unparalleled courage and wisdom had 
done so much to establish. The Pope usurps the 
rights of the people, and the seat of the Sa- 
viour, and would sit enthroned on the riches of 
the commonwealth of Israel. In a word, your 
infallible church thus speaks of the Pope and 
your infallible Pope loves to have itso. Never 
then join together again, names and pretensions 
so dissimilar, and so discordant. 

We come next to thelyabject of the validity, 
or rather invalidity of oaths, in the Roman 
Church. By your own admission then, “ Eccle- 
stastical utility makes it right to violate an oath.” 
“He that sweareth to his own hurt, and changeth 
not,” is David’s good man. But here is the old 
Popish maxim, that the end justifies the means. 
The interest of the church must be regarded, 
though a lawful oath lie in the way. You talk 
of the “factious minority” of an infallible 
Council, and of the Council of Basle as ‘‘a spu- 
rious assembly.” What will you say of the 
Council of the 4th Lateran decreeing, that the 
subjects of heretical soverngns were freed from 
their allegiance? What of the Council of Con- 
stance declaring in solemn sessions that Empe- 
rors, &c. &c. are not bound to keep their promise of 
securily mace to heretics, orto persons accused of 
heresy. Here observe that the heretic may be 
ever so innocent of any crime against the state 
—but his “heresy”’ indoctrine is enough, (as in 
the case of John Huss,) to tear him from the 
civil power, to be tried by the church, and then 
handed back, to be put to death by the same 
civil power. 

And now let me gratify you, in the call for 
the document, “in which the Pope anathema- 
tizes the living men who circulate the Bible.”’ 
In using the word “anathema” it may be that, 
from want of familiarity with the weapon, I 
may have not applied it in its strictly technical 
meaning; butif the spirit of the following sen- 
tences is not that of an anathema, I should 
scarcely know whither to go in search of such 
aspirit. ‘The Pore’s crrcuLar LerTer,” May 
3d, 1824. “It 1s no secret to you, venerable 
brethren, that acertain society, vulgarly called 
‘tne Briere Society,’ (andaciter vagari) is auda- 
ciously dispreading itself through the whole 
world. After despising the traditions of the 
Holy Fathers, and in opposition to the well 
known decree of the Council of Trent, (session 
the fourth, on the publication and use of the 
sacred books) this society has collected all its 
forces, and directs every means. to one object, 
to the translation, or rather to the perversion, of 
THE Bip. into the vernacular languages of all 
nations! From this fact, there is strong ground 
of fear, lest, as in some instances already 
known. sg likewise in the rest, through a per- 
verse interpretation, there be framed out of 
the Gospel of Christ, a Gospel of man, or, what 
is worse, a Gospel of the Devil.” (St. Jerome, 
chap. l. Epis. ad Galat.) 

Alexander, Emperor of Russia, having tried 
Bible Societies fora short time, found the spirit 
of liberty, and the power of light su great, 
that he must abolish them, or lose his crown. 
And he issued his royal ukase, putting them 
down in his empire, How expressive is this 
coincidence! 

In China, preachers of the cross are not tol- 
erated. The Jesuits found their way by intrigue 
into the empire; but they aimed at the throne 
more than the souls of the people;—and still far- 
ther threw back the hopes of the empire. The 
illustrious Dr. Morrison, bas translated the 
entire Bible intothat perplexing and intermina- 
ble language. And they are a reading people; 
and in this way alone can they be now enlight- 
ened. Yetevery Bible Society, and transla- 
ter, and doner, is cursed for this labor of love. 
How well for China, and for us, that while the 
Pope curses, the Saviour smiles upon the heav- 
enly work of giving the Bible to every crea- 
ture, 

Perhaps it may also “gratify” you to see 
some more recent news from Rome. It is found 
in the Pope’s Encyclical Letter, lately sent forth. 
He tells his Bishops all over the world, that now 
is the hour and the power of darkness; yes, the 
earth is in sorrow and perishes; the chair of the 
blessed Peter in which we sit, where Jesus Christ 
bas laid the foundation of his chureh, is violent- 
ly shaken, and the bonds of unity are weaken-| 
ed and broken every day.” He calls it, ‘‘an 
absurd and dangerous maxim, or rather the ra- 
ving of delirium, that it is proper to allow to 


Church makes it a sin against the second com. 
mandment to tolerate a false religion.” In your 
next letter please to mention where you find 
this passage. In the form of government, Book 
1, chap. 1, sect. 1, you will find as follows: 
are unanimously of opinion, that God alone ig 
Lord of conscience, and therefore they consider 
the right of private judgment, in all matters that 
respect religion, as universal and unalieanable.” 
Confession of Faith, xxiii. chap., 4d see, “Cjyi} 
magistrates may not in the Jeasf interfere with 
matters of fuith—they should give no preference 
to any one denomination of Christians aboye 
the rest—and ecclesiastical persons should en. 
joy free, full, and unquestioned liberty.” - 

In contrast with the above, let me point you 
to the following decrees of the great Lateran 
council, held by Pope Innocent HI. A. D. 1215, 
at which were present, two Patriarchs, 70 Me- 
tropolitans—400 Bishops, and 812 abbots, pri- 
ors, &c. besides imperial ambassadors, &c. In 
this infallible general council, it was decreed as 
follows: (Ihave the original before me, but for 
wantof space give the translation.) 

3d Chapter. ‘‘We excommunicate and ane- 
thematize every heresy extolling itself against 
this holy, orthodox, Catholic faith which we 
before expounded, condemning all heretics by 
what names soever called. And being condem- 
ned, let them be left to the secular power, or 
to their bailiffs, to be punished by due animad- 
version. And let the secular powers be warned 
and induced, and if need be condemned by ec- 























every man liberty of conscience.” He calls 
the liberty of the press, “that filal license of 
which we cannot entertain sufficient horror;”—and 
brings against the license of unfettered print- 
ing, the Apostolical practice, of publicly burn- 
ing evil books!'—And such is the head of the 
Universal Church,—seated in his tottering 
chair, amidst the gathering ruins of bis bierar- 
chy; complaining of the freedom of the Press, 
and denouncing the spirit of the age! In vain 
does he murmur, and in vain denounce. ‘The 
thunders of the Vatican no longer cause kings 
to tremble, and nations to bow down at the 
haughty Pontiff’s feet. Like aged Priam, in 
the sacking of Troy, he graps a useless sword: 


“Urbis ubi captae casum, convulsaque vidit 
Limina tectorum, et medium in penetralibus hostem, 
Arma di usenior desueta trementibus :evo 
Circumdat nequidquam humeris, et inutile ferrum 
, 





Cingitur.” 








It is wholly new to me that “the Presbyterian 


clesiastical censure, what offices soever they 
are in, that as they desire to be reputed and ta- 
ken for believers, so they publickly fake an 
oath for the defence of the faith, that they will 
study in good earnest to exterminate, to their ut- 
most power, from the lands subject to their juris- 
diction, all heretics denoled by the Church; so that 
every one, that is henceforth taken into any 
power, either spiritual or temporal, shall be bound 
to confirm this chapter by his oath.” “But rf 
the femporal lord, required and warned by the 
church, shall neglect to purge his territory of 
this heretical filth, let him by the Metropolitan 
and Comprovincial Bishops be tied by the bond 
of excommunication; and if he scorn to satisfy 
within a year, let that be signified to the Pope, 
that he may denounce his vassels thenceforth ab- 
solved from his fidelity, (or allegiance,) and may 
expose his country to be seized on by Catholics, 
who, exterminating the heretics, may possess if 
without any contradiction, and may keep it in the 
purity of faith, saving the right of the princi- 
pal lord, so be it he himself put no obstacle 
hereto, nor oppose any impediment; the same 
law notwithstanding being kept about them 
that have no principal lords.”” ‘And the Cath- 
olics that faking the badge of the cross shall gird 
themselves for the extermining of heretics, shall 
enjoy that indulgence, and be fortified with that 
holy privilege, which is granted to them that 
go to the help of the holy land.” “And we 
decree to subject to excommunication the be- 
lievers and receivers, defenders and favorers of 
heretics, firmly ordaining, that when any such 
person is noted by excommunication, if he dis- 
dain to satisfy within a year, let him he ipso 
jure, made infamous, 

Finally—I find in an accredited Roman Cath- 
olic writer, the following sentence, which goes 
to show, that no means are spared in order to 
bring these heretics to justice! “Admittunter 
ad accusandum, atque ad ferendum testimoni- 
um etiam infames;” that is, even infamous per- 
sons, are to be admitted to accuse and bring testimo- 
ny (against heretics.) " 

With these facts submitted for your consid- 
eration, I for the present, bid you farewell. 

Joun BreckInRIDGE, 


An Extract from 
DR. BROWNLEE’S CONTROVERSY 


WITH THREE ROMAN CATHOLIC PRIESTS, IN N. Y¥, 


That Christ established your infallible Rule in 
his Church, we utterly deny. 

The Roman Catholic writers have, here, ex- 
hibited a curious specimen of logic, in their 
abortive efforts to prove that Christ established 
their Rule. Milner in his End of Controversy, 
has led the way; all of you follow a‘ter him. 
You assert in strong terms, that Christ did es- 
tablish your Rule; and gave it to the Apostles: 
that you are the only apostolical successors: 
and, therefore, you only have that Rule of 
Christ, that is infallible. 

Now, let us see a specimen of the logic and 
proof. Christ, you say, established your Rule. 
—This was the first thing to be proved. Now, 
let us not lose sight of the materials of this 
Rule; if Christ ordained your Rule, then he 
gave forth by inspiration the Apocrypha, as well 
as the Bible; then, also, he ordained by inspi- 
ration, all the oral traditions of your Church; 
and he also told the Church, by the Holy Spirit, 
that he gave the wnanimous consent of the end- 
lessly contradicting fathers, as a part of that 
Rule, and that he appointed, by name and title, 
the Pope, or Council, or the Church, you know 
not which, as the only infallible judge, 

This was the point to be proved; but they do 
not touch it except by assertion. Nay, they 
all, as well Milner, as Hughes and yourselves, 
shift, completely, the subject to be proved. 
And instead of showing that Christ ordained the 
materials out of which your Rule is made, they 
labour to show that Christ ordained teaching 
by word of mouth. “Christ,” says your cham- 
pion, Hughes,—‘*thas made the promise of infal- 
libility to the succession of reacurne, and nor to 
writing, reading, or private interpretation.” 
And Milner in his Bad of Controversy, declares 
that Christ sent the Apostles, and their sueces- 
sors, to preach the gospel by word of mouth.— 
“Tf,” says he, “Christ had intended that all 
men should learn his religion from a book, viz: 
—the New ‘Testament, he would have written 
that book himself; and enjoined the obligation 
of learning to read it, &ec.” “But,” adds this 
Vicar General of England, with unblushing im- 
piety and infidelity,—‘* Christ wrote no part of 
the New Testament himself, and gave no orders to 
his Apostles to write it.’ See Letter VI. &c. p. 
63, &c. Thomas Paine uttered nothing worse. 

Thus, having on the principles of deism, got 
rid of the written word of God, although in 
contradiction to the Council of Trent, which 
admitted the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, 
they do, by a dexterous shifting of the question, 
make this teaching, by word of mouth, to be 
the rule established by Christ in his Church: and 
being established by him, it must be infallible. 

And thus, my reader must see, that the real 
infallible rule of Rome, is abandoned, without 
proof, to its fate. Instead of proving the in- 
spiration of the Apocrypha, traditions, and the 
consent of the fathers, and the divine authority 
of the Pope, they, very gravely set to work, 
and try to prove that the “‘infallibility was pro- 
mised to teaching by word of mouth!” 

But were it possible that you, gentlemen, 
could prove the inspiration of all the materials 
of your Rule, and were it possible that you 
could prove the infallibility of the successors of 
the Apostles, this would not avail you, or your 
church. For,— 

The line of your succession is entire ly broken 
off, both as to the Popes, and the Church. 

Ist. ‘The succession is cut off from Rome, by 
the loss of the essential bond of holiness. 
Christ says, “‘ye are my friends if ye do what- 
soever | command you.” “Except a man be 
born of the water and of the Spirit, he cannct 
see the kingdom of God.” “Tf any man have 
not the spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” 
This is the essential doctrine of christianity. 
Ifence no wicked man, no infidel, can be cen- 
sidered a member of Christ’s Church. 
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ot. wilhout denying that there are individu- 
als who are true ¢ hristians, within the pale of 
the Romuish Church, we do assert that, as a 
Church, she has nof only lost this badge of holy 
Wiscipleship; but even maintains that holiness 
of heart, or internal grace is not necessary to 
membership. Hence the usual expression with 
the Roman priests,—‘*Such a one ts reconciled 
to the Church;” not to God; but to the Church. 
And Bellarmine maintains an argument that 
wicked men, infidels and reprobates, remaiming 
in the public profession of their Romish Churely, 
hody of Christ! see 
The Rhemist An- 
on 1 Tim. 3. sect. 


are true members of the 
Bell. Lib. 3. De Keccles. c. 7. 
notators declare the same; 
]0), an ion John I>. sect. l. 
24. And in addition to this, the Romish Church 
has apostatised from the fundamental doctrines 
of the gospel. They reject the only one and 
perfect atonement of Christ; and substitute In 
its place, the Mass. in which they profess to of- 
fer up weekly, an unbloody sacrifice tor the liv- 
ine and the dead; they reject justification by 
faith alone, through Christ’s righteousness; they 
deny the efficacious work of grace, by the Ho- 
ly Ghost: with them a sinner is saved purely by 
human merit, and the efficacy of their sacra- 
nents, : 
And to the*pure and simple doctrines and 1n- 
stitutions of the rospel of Christ, the Roman 
Catholics have added an endless train of doc- 
trines. and will-worship, and rites, and ceremo-~ 
nies. The whole face of christianity bas been 
changed in that Church; the whole system new 
modelled, in the most heaven-daring manner. 
In Christ’s throne they have reared “their 
Lord God the Pope.” 


after the beginning of the third century; a thing 
violently opposed until the 7th century; and 
finally established in the 9th: a thing violently 
opposed by St. Augustine, Athanasius, St. Am- 


brose,and many others. They have introduced 


the idolatrous veneration of images; though the | 


use of them was solemnly condemned in A. D. 
7000, by the Council of Constantinople; and by 
the seventh reneral Council, in A, D. 754. 
They have invented a Purgatory, though oppo- 
sed by St. Augustine, and the best fathers, be- 
fore the 6th century. ‘They deny marriage to 
the priests; and, by way of a pleasant joke, 
they call a bachelor’s life, ‘‘chastity.”’ This 
imposition on the rights of man, was made by 
Pope Gregory VII. in 1074; simply to secure 
all the monies for Peter’s purse! ‘Transubstan- 
“tiation, and the Mass, though invented in the 9th 
century, were imposed on the Roman Church, 
only so late as 1215, in the fourth Council of the 
Lateran, by Pope Innocent III. They deny the 
cup to the laity in the Loerd’s Supper; even 
though Pope Gelasius in 492, pronounced it sac- 
rilere to do so! 

Thus, your Church is apostate in doctrine; and 
so the succession is cut off. Hear the words of 
Gregory Nazianzen, speaking of Atbanasius 
sticceeding in the chair of St. Mark,—‘*He was 
not less the successor of his piety, than of his 
seat; in point of time, distant from him. But, 
in pi-ty, which, indeed, is properly called suc- 
cession, directly after him. For he that hold- 
eth of the same doctrine ts of the same chair; 
but he who is an enemy to the doctrine, is an 
enemy to the chair!’’? Orat. 21, on Athan: Paris 
edit. of 1777. 

But, 3diy, your succession is broken in the 
broken line of the Popes, and true ordination. 
The very nature of the apostolical character, 
and call to office, will show that the Apostles 
had no successors in office. An Apostle was 
one who had seen Christ alive, after his death; 
was sent by immediate inspiration and a call to 
office, by Christ, visible to him; and who, more- 
over, could establish his divine call before the 
world, by miraculous powers. This is what the 
Apostle Paul says in Galatians, ch, 1, and 1 Cor, 
9. 1, &c. 

Besides these, Christ appointed Pastors, and 
Teachers. When the line of extraordinary of- 
fices, like that of the Apostles and Prophets, 
ceased, the ordinary line of Pastors and Teach- 
ers, continued. ‘These alone, had suctessors; 
as these were successors to the Apostles in that 
part of their character,which made them Teach- 
ers. ‘Go ye and teach all nations.” ‘This was 
spoken as much to the Pastors and Preachers, 
as to the Apostles; and to the successors of that 
class which actually had successors. This is 
the sentiment of the early fathers. 

But even admitting, what was impossible, that 
your Popes were the successors of the Apostles, 
the line has been broken off bong ago. 

I have before me copious extracts from Pla- 
tina, Baronius, Genebrard, Dupin, &c. all Ro- 
man Catholic writers, which show, that the Ro- 
snan Catholic Church was corrupt from the 4th 
century; and increased continually in corrup- 
{ion until the 9th: and from the 9th to the 
Council of Trent, say for 660 years, she was in 
a state of the most frightful corruption. 

The tumults, and bloodshed at the elections 
of Popes, prove to all impartial men, that Rome 
was converted into the synagogue of Satan. 
Could such gladiators be the Apostolical suc- 
cessors!—Pope Liberius [A. D. 353] became a 
heretic by the emperor’s influence, and that of 
the apostate Bishop Hosius. Hear your writer 
Andre du Chesne,—‘*Not to dwelf on all the 
persons of distinction, who imitated him, he no- 
toriously carried along with him, in his fall, the 
supreme bishop of the entire orthodox Church!” 

Platina, in his life of Damascus I. A. D. 366, 
says,—“that when he was elected Pope, he had 
a rival in the church called Sicinus; where ma- 
ny were killed on both sides, in the Church it- 
self: since the matter was discussed not only by 
votes but by force of arms!”’ 

Baronius, vol. 6. p. 562, A. D. 498, tells us 
that the Emperor’s faction sustained the elec- 
tion of Laurentins to the papacy. In this strug- 
gle, ‘*murders, robberies, and numberless evils 
were perpetrated in Rome.” Nay, such were 
the horrible scenes that, says, Baronius, “‘there 
wasa risk of their destroying the whole city!” 

In the schism between the Popes Sylverius 
and Vigilius, in the 6th century, the latter, 
though an atrociously wicked man,—‘implica- 
ted,’ says Baronius,—“‘in so many crimes,” 
that all virtuous men opposed him, was raised to 
the papal chair. ‘Yet this man was pronounced 
a good Pope. Baronius says he is not to be 
despised though a bad man. “Let every man 
recollect,” says he,—‘“‘that even to the shadow 
of Peter immense virtue was eiveh of God!” 
Bar. vol. 7. p. 420. 

In the midst of contentions which rent the 
Roman Catholic Church, Pope Pelagius I, was 
chosen.—I his Pope approved the Council which 
Pope Vigilius had condemned. ‘Phis increased 
the flames of ecclesiastical war to such a de- 
gree, that the Pope could not find a bishop of 
Rome, who could consecrate him: and he was 
constrained to beg a priest of ,Ostium, to do 
this service: ‘ta thing’ says Baronius (vol. 
p. 475,) *‘which never had occurred before.” 


The Popes Formosus and Stephen lived in) 


the 9th century, The latter, says Baronius, was 
s0 wicked, that he would not have dared to en- 


roll him in the list of Popes, were it not that. 
In the exercise of 


antiquity gives his name, 
luis infallibility, he not only rescinded the acts 
and decrees of his infallible predecessor For- 
mosus; but, collecting a council of cardinals 
and bishops, as bad as himself, he actually had 
the old Pope taken out of his grave; and he 
brought him into court; tried, and condemned 
him; cut off three of his fingers; and plunged 
his remains into the T'yber. See Platina’s Life 
of Stephen VI. and Baronius do, 

Pope Romanus I, in his turn, abrogated the 


They have introduced | 
the adoration of Saints, a thing unknown, until | 


‘decrees and actsof Stephen VI. ‘*For,” says 
Piatina,—“*these Popes scem to have thought 
of nothing else, than to extinguish the name 
and dignity of their predecessors.” Life of 
Rom. 

Genebrard, in his Chronicles, under the year 
904, says, ‘for nearly 150 years, about 50 Popes 
—deserted wholly the virtue of their predeces- 
sors, being Arosrare rather than ApostTosi- 
cay!” 

Baronius, under the year 1004, names tlirec 
rival Popes, who perpetrated the most shame- 
ful crimes, and bartered the papacy, and sold 
it for gold. He, though a Roman Catholic 
writer, calls them, “tthe three headed beast, 
which had issued from the gates of hell!” 

Bzovius in his Eecles. Annals, A. D. 1411, 
tells us that after the Council of Pisa, the head 
of the Church was three schisms, three Anti- 
Popes. 

The Council of Pisa deposed two Popes, 
whom in their sentence, they pronounced no- 
torious heretics, and guilty of perjury. 

The Council of Constance in A, D. 1414 de- 
posed three Popes, namely, Benedict 15, the 
Spanish Pope; and Gregory 12, the French 
Pope; and John 24, the Italian Pope. 

In short, so early as A, D. 1073, there had 
been no less than 25 schisms, by the anti popes, 
and the general profligacy of the Priests. And 
the most violent ones happened after that date, 

Now the present Pope, and all his prelates, 
and allhis priests, are as incapable of tracing 
theirsuccession through these endlessly broken 
lines of papal succession, as are the present 
Jews, of tracing their descent from their res- 
pective tribes and families. It is all idle and 
absurd in them toset up the claims of apostol- 
ical succession. Theirown Jerome and Gre- 
cory Nazianzen tell them that the succEssron 
IS THAT OF PIETY AND DOCTRINE, NOT THAT OF 
| MERELY SITTING IN THE SAMECHAIR, OR THRONE! 
|On this same principle, the Turks, or Egyp- 
sian’s power and dominion in Jerusalem, wor- 
shipping in the Mosque of Omar, are the true 
and lineal successors of Moses and Aaron, 
and the Hebrew Church of old! 

Here, I shall add an appropriate remark of 
Baronius, At first view one must perceive that 
| this man, though a Roman Catholic writer, 
'seems to labor to make out the case that your 
|Church is as degenerate from the once Holy 
‘Church of Rome, as js the Turk’s Mosque at 
Jerusalem, from the pure ancient Hebrew 
Church. Hear his words in his life of Pope 
‘Stephen VIT. A. D. 900, “The case is such, 
| that scarcely any one can believe, or ever will 
| believe it, unless he sees it with his eyes, and 
handles it with his hands, viz. What unworthy, 
vile, unsightly, yea, execrable and hateful 
|things the sacred apostolical See, on whose 

hinges the universal apostolical Church turns, 
|has been compelled to see, &c,”"—*To our 
shame and grief be it spoken, how many mon- 
\sters, horrible to behold, were intruded by 
them” fthe secular princes,) “into that seat 
which is reverenced by angels!” The Holy 
See, he adds, is ‘“‘bespattered with filth,” ‘‘in- 
fected by stench,” “defiled by impurities,” and 
‘“‘blackened by perpetual infamy!” 

And tocap the climax, your own Baronius, 
under the year 912 adds: ‘*‘What is then the 
face of the Holy Roman Church! How exceed- 
ingly foul itis! When most potent, sordid and 
abandoned women [‘*Meretrices,’’} ruled at 
Rome; at whose will the Sees were changed; 
Bishops were presented; and what is horrid to 
| bearandunutterable, Fatse Pontirrs,the lovers 
of those women, were intruded into the chair of 
St. Peter, &c.” ° He adds—‘‘For who can af- 
firm that men illegally intruded by bad women 
'‘Scortis,””] were Roman Pontiffs!” Again: 
‘*The canons were closed in silence; the decrees 
of Pontiffs were suppressed; the ancient tradi- 
tions were proscribed; and the sacred ceremo- 
nies and usages of former days were WHOLLY 
extinct!” [See his Annals A. D. 912.] 

Here we have evidence, not from Protes- 
tant authors, but your own authentic and fa- 
vorite Baronius, that your succession, in all 
senses, is completely cut off. You have neith- 
er Pope, nor Prelate, nor Priest, nor Sacra- 
ment, nor infallible Rule! 
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INSUFFICIENCY OF TIUMAN REASON. 
By the aid of human reason alone, man is 
unable to penetrate beyond the tomb; and 
doomed to remain in ignorance of those awful 
mysteries which are so intimately connected 
with his future happiness. If he have any glim- 
mering hope of a future existence, it must be 
feeble and unsatisfying, tending rather to per- 
plex and distract, than to afford any solid or 
permanent consolation to the mind, 
The immortality of the soul, though it was 
obscurely taught by some of the ancient heath- 








en philosophers, has ever been regarded by all 
nations unenlightened by Divine Revelation, 
rather 28 an uncertain speculation than an ac- 
tive principle of faith. And even to those 














among them whd might, with some degree of 
confidence, have looked forward to a hereafter, 
the belief must have been attended witb fear- 
ful doubt and perplexity. Hence, the state of 
the departed, always furnished a question which 
human philosophy, with all its boasted powers, 
was unable to answer. 

But even admitting that man, unenlightened 
by Revelation, might feel admonished, by a 
certain something within him, that his transito- 
ry existence on earth would not be the termin- 
ation of his being, yet, we apprehend, that the 
sublime and glorious truth that these frail tene- 
ments of clay should burst asunder the bands 
of death, and triumph over the grave; that ‘‘this 
corruptible must put on incorruption, and this 
mortal put on immortality,’ never once dawn- 
ed upon his mind, ‘It is only through the vol- 
ume of inspiration, that man could ever acquire 
the knowledge of a truth so glorious, so far be- 
yond the utmost boundary of human thought. 
liow blessed is the fact, that where human rea- 











son fails, and becomes utterly bewildered, a 
tight is sent down from heaven, to guide the be- 
nighted wanderer through the thorny mazes 
which so perplex his path. The Sacred Scrip- 
tures have not only established, on an immovea- 
ble basis, the doctrine of man’s immortality, 
but they have lifted the veil, and presented to 
his view, in the most glowing and impressive 
manner, that which was before hidden in im- 
penetrable night; and poured floods of light, and 
joy, and consolation, where there was nothing 
but darkness, and sorrow, and fearful anxiety. 
s 


Emicration To Lieeria.—We learn by an 
advertisement inserted in the New-York pa- 























pers, by Robert S. Finley, Agent of the New 
York Colonization Society, that an expedition 
for Liberia is fitting out to sail from the port 
of N. Y. early in May next. Candidates for 
emigration are requested to make application, 
Several highly 


respectable persons of color have taken passage 


with credentials of churacter. 


to go ou€ with this expedition, 

It will be perceived, by reference to an arti- 
cle in to-day’s paper, that the emigrants from 
this State have left Louisville for New Orleans, 
preparatory to their departure for Liberia. 


McDowauu’s Journat.—A quarto publica- 
tion, bearing the above title, has lately been 
commenced in the city of N. Y., by Rev. John 
R. McDowall. The chief design of this paper 
is to expose public immorality, and to promote 
the suppression of licentiousnéss and vice. 
“The importance of removing abandoned fe- 
males from society, and of confining and re- 
forming them in asylum® erected and supported 
by State Legislatures, is to be urged as a mea- 
sure of political economy, and aduty Legisla- 


tures owe to both the health and morality of 


the public.” 

Mr. McDowall acted as Chaplain to the New 
York Magdalen Asylum during its existence. 
The field in which he labors is one of vast im- 
portance; requiring no ordinary degree of self- 
denial and moral courage, qualifications which 
Mr. McDowall is said to possess in an eminent 
degree. We hope success may attend his la- 
bers. The Journal is published monthly, at ¢1 


per annum, 


Tue Morner’s Magazine is published at 
Utica, New York, at $1 a yearin advance. It 
is edited by Mrs. 4. G. Whittelsey. Judging 
from the specimen we have seen of this jour- 
nal, we do not hesitate to recommend it to the 
perusal of the female portion of the community, 


Tue Rerormation Apvocate.—This is the 
title of a weekly publication, issued from the 
New York press, which takes the place of “The 
Protestant, and Expositor of Popery,” hereto- 
fore published in that city. This paper is devo- 
ted to the exposure and refutation of the errors 


of Romanism. 


Tue Curtistian Invreiturcencer, ann Evan- 
GELICAL Guarpran.—This is the title of a 
monthly publication, in pamphlet form, con- 
ducted by the Rev. David Macdill, of the Asso- 
ciate Reformed Church. This work has been 
suspended for a time, but is now re-commenced. 


It is published at Rossville, Butler co, Ohio. 


No. of a 
newspaper of ample dimensions, bearing this 
title, has been issued at Frankfort, Ky., by Mr. 
A. G,. Hodges, printer to the State, Orlando 


Brown, Esq. is announced as editor of The 


Tue ComMonweaLtu.—rThe first 


Commonwealth. 


Tue Provenmax, ann Western Farmer’s 
INTELLIGENCER.—Proposals have been issued by 
Mr. Julius Clarke, editor of ‘“‘The Spirit of 
Washington and Lexington Literary Journal;” 
for publishing in this city, a paper with the above 
title. Itis to appear on a medium sheet, in 
quarto form, semi-monthly, at $1 25 cents a 
year. This publication, as its name imports, is 
to be mainly devoted to the interests of the 
agriculturalist, 


F'ire.—We are sorry to learn from the Na- 
tional Intelligencer, that the public building oc- 
cupied in Washington City as the Treasury De- 
partment, was consumed by fire, a few days 
since. The origin of the fire is supposed to 


have been accidental. It occurred about 2 


o’clock in the morning. Through the energetic 
exertions of the citizens, most of the books and 


papers were saved. It is supposed, that few of 


much consequence were consumed, 


DELEGATES TO THE GENERAL AssEMBLY.— 


We learn that the following gentlemen have 
been chosen as delegates to the next General 
Assembly, which will convene at Philadelphia 
on the 16th of May: From Transylvania Pres- 
bytery, Rev. John Howe and Rev. John L. Yan- 


tis; Elders, Mr. Barrett, of Greensburg, and 


Mr. Ray, of Lebanon, From Ebenezer Pres- 
bytery, Rev. Andrew Todd, and Mr. B. Van 
Deren, Elder. 


CINCINNATI PRESBYTERY. 

This body met at Reading, April 2d, and 
continued its sessions four days. The Rey. 
Mr. Hayden, moderator of the last meeting, 
opened the sessions with a sermon; the Rey. 
T. J. Biggs was then chosen moderator; the 
Rev. N. 8. Folsom, Professor of Languages in 
Lane Seminary, was received by a letter of 
dismission and recommendation from the Pres- 
bytery of Newburyport; Rev. A. Bullard, Gen- 
erzl Agent of the A. B. Ff. Missions for the 
west, was received (after answering the const1- 
tutional uestions) from the Association of 
North Suffolk, Mass. 

Messrs. Biggs, Cole, and Rankin, ministers, 
and Messrs. Hagamu.”, Ross, and Towler, el- 
ders, were elected comr.sssioners to the next 
Jeneral Assembly. The names of the alter- 
nates, we do not now recollect, 

In regard to the questions sent down by the 
lastGeneral Assembly, fordiminishing the »um- 
ber of delegates, the Presbytery voted to re- 
commend an increase of the ratio of represen- 
tation, so thatless than twenty-four ministers in 
any Presbytery, should have but two commis- 
sioners, viz. one minister and one elder; over 
twenty-four ministers, four commissioners, &c. 

‘The Presbytery granted the second Presbyte- 
rian church of this.city leave to present a call 
to the Rev. Dr. Beecher, who accepted it, and 
a committee was appointed for his installation. 
Similar-calls having been presented and ac- 
cepted, committees were appointed to install 
the Rev. Mr. Morrison over the church and 
congregation at Unity, and the Rev. Mr. Pome- 
roy over the first church and congregation of 
Hamilton and Rossville. 

The Rev. Dr. Slack obtained a letter of dis- 
mission and recommendation to the Presbytery 
of Oxford.—Cincirnali Journal. 


We understand that the Rev. Philo F. Phelps, 
who is now in this city as- an agent for the 
Board of Education of the Presbyterian church 
has been called to the Pastoral charge of the 
Presbyterian church in Trenton, N. J.—wN. Y. 
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For the Western Luminary. 
PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OF KENTUCKY. 

Brotnuer SxiuiMan:—It is known to you 
that I received an appointment in January last, 
as Ageut for the Presbyterian Education Soci- 
ety of Kentucky; and my object in addressing 
you at present, is, to make a public acknowl- 


and benevolent individuals, hoping that others 


similar acts of benevolence. 
Winchester Church.—Received fram 


Mrs. Steel $5, Mrs. Allan $yMiss M, 
Allan $1, Mrs. Miller $3, Mr. W.C. 
Sympson $2 50, Mr. P. Flannagan 
$l, Mrs. Neely $1, Mr. R Barr 50 
cts., A friend $1, Mrs, Alexander 50 
cts., 

Louisville ist Church.—Received 
from Male Association of do. fora 
particular student, 

rom Female Education of do. per 
Mrs. C. A, Ashbridge, Treasurer, 

Irom a member of the 3d church 
Louisville, - 

‘rom Female Education Society of 
Shelbyville, per Mrs. M. Newton, 
Treasurer, 

From the “Circle of Benevolent 
Industry,” Frankfort, 

Mount Horeh Church.—From Mrs. 
Breckinridge $10, Mrs, Lewis $5, 
“irs. Harrison $1 50, Mrs. Allen $1, 
Mr. D. Castleman $5, Mrs. Logan $3, 
Mrs. Meredith $5, 

Lexington, ist Church.—Mr. F. 
Montmollin $15, Mr. J. Bruen $5, 
Mr. A. Lawell $1, Mr. T. T. Skill- 
man $10, Dr. W. Pawling $2, Mrs. 
Montmollin $5, Mr. M.'T. Scott $10, 














Mr. J. F. Coons $2, Mr. W. Todd, 
Jr. $5, Miss A, Todd $2 50, Mr. W, 
Bell $1, 

Me Chord Church.—From Mr.D.A. 
Sayre $30, Mr. W. Crombie $2, Mr. 
S.C. Logan $1, Mr. WW. Richardson 
$5, Mrs, Richardson $5, Mrs. Dewees 
$4, Mrs. Bain $1, Mr. J. Towler $10, 
Mr. W. A. Leavy $10, Mr. Z. Will- 
iams $5, Mr. W.H. Rainey $5, Mrs. 
Wickliffe $5, Dr. C. Short $5, Cash 
93 cts. Mrs. Parker $5, Mr. N. Bur- 
rowes $1, Mrs. A. V. Sayre $5, Mrs. 
R.S. Todd $2, 

From Female Working Society of 
McChord Church, per Mrs. Beckley, 
Treasurer, '* 

From do. do. of Salem church, per 
Mr. Stonestreet, 

From Mrs. Pogue $1, Mr. T. Barr 
$1, Rev. O. S. Hinckley $1, 

I’rom different subscribers in Lex- 
ington, per Mr. W. Il, Rainey, 

From Female Education Society of 
Woodford church, per Mrs. S. Wal- 
lace, ‘Treasurer, 

From Mr. J. R. Alexander and 
brothers, 

From R. Marshall, Jr.,—annual 
subscription, 


rO1 954 


50 60 
13 50 
3 00 


23 00 


50 00 
30 00 


3 00 





In cash 

Tn addition to the above. the follow- 
ing subscriptions have been received 
in the respective churches mentioned. 
Part of them is now due; and the re- 
mainder will be payable on the first 
of April, 1=-34, 

In Winchester church, 

* Mt. Horeb church, 

** Salem church, 

‘© Harrodsburgh, 

** Lexington, Ist church, 

‘© McChord church, 

** Walnut Hill church, 

“ Mt. Pleasant church, (for the 
Board of the General Asseinbly,) 


$ 635 933 


$ 16 50 
5S 50 
35 00 
oO 00 
118 00 
103 00 
120 00 


73 00 





In all $1259 933 





Verbal pleages have been given by the offi- 
cers of different churches to raise several schol- 
arships, as soon as proper beneficiaries can be 
procured, Indeed I am well persuaded, even 
from my limited experience, that there is a 
growing spirit of liberality among christians of 
our denomination in Kentucky,—that they do 
not merely pray that the Lord of the Harvest 
would send forth more labourers into his vine- 
yard, but use also the appropriate means which 
he is pleased to bless for this object, Such is 
the case with considerable numbers, while at 
the same time a few are taking an opposite 
course; they wrap themselves in the cloak of 
selfishness, and refuse to taste the luxury which 
springs from doing good. 

The Presbyterian [ducation Society of Ken- 
tucky has pledged itself for the support of eve- 
ry poor and pious young man whose love for 
the souls of his fellow sinners leads him to de- 
sire proper culture for the work of the minis- 
try. In this pledge I am confident they will be 
supported by the churches. And will not they, 
in watering others, be watered themselves also! 

The students of the society are educated in 
Centre College, where they enjoy every proper 
facility for the expansion of their faculties, and 
the improvement of their Hearts. The Profes- 
sors are numerous, able, and known to possess 
high qualifications for their respective stations; 
and consequently we find that the prosperity of 
the institution is earnestly desired by enlight- 
ened men of our State, in every walk of life. 
The Manual Labour system is pursued there by 
all whose parents or guardians desire it, as well 
as by the beneficiaries of the Education Socie- 
ty. May we not therefore expect, that hereaf- 
ter Centre College will bless our Western land, 
by pouring forth multitudes of her sons whose 
vigorous bodies and well trained minds will fit 
them for high degrees of usefulness in every 
department of society. 

As I expect to be absent from the State for 
some time, those who have business with the 
Kentucky Education Society are requested to 
address the Rev. Wm. L. Breckinridge, Dan- 
ville, Ky.—He is Secretary of the Executive 
Committee of said society. 


SAWL. STEEL, Agent. 


For the Western Lominary. 
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AMSTERDAM, MISSISSIPPI. 


This flourishing town, situated on a beautiful 
Bluff of the Big Black River, about one hundred 
miles above its junction with the Mississippi, 
had its origin about I2 months ago. It now 
contains 6 Dry Goods Stores, 2 ifotels, 2 large 
and spacious Cotton Ware Houses, 2 Groceries, 
a Post Office which is supplied with the mail 6 
times a week by a four horse stage, and at which 
about fifty newspapers, and adozen pamphlets, 
are regularly received; about 5V houses, many 
of them very respectable, and a population of 
150, All this is the improvement of one year, Nor 
has literature, morality and religion been lost 
sight of by the inhabitants. A neat building 
for Divine Worship, free for all denominations 
of Orthodox christians has been erected, fitted 
with seats and a Pulpit, and paid for. A 
Presbyterian Minister has been engaged to de- 
vote half his services to this place. Other de- 
nominations preach occasionally. A Presbyte- 
rian Church, Bible Class apd ‘Temperance Soci- 
ety have been organized. 

Mechanics of the following trades are much 
wanted at this interesting new town, and it is 


particularly desired that they be Zemperance 


edgment of the monies received from churche® 


may be thereby excited to the performance of 


}men; viz: Carpenters, Brick Layers, Tanners, 

a Gin and Mill Wright, a Tinner, and a Tailor. 

ceed. bee 
Foreign .WVews. 








(‘p> No arrivals from Europe siace our last.— 


N.Y. Obs. 
IRELAND. 
The Cholera. 

The following shows the State of this dis- 
ease in Ireland for the week ending Sth Febru- 
ary. New cases 536, deaths 305, recoveries 
196. The deaths now far exceed the recoveries, 
which has not latterly been the case. The 
‘places at which the disease most prevails are 
Tralee, Kilnagraff, Castlepollard, Killoughter, 
Kilkenny and Herbertstown, 

CUBA. 
The Cholera at Havana, 

A letter from a very intelligent gentleman 
in Havana, dated March 12th, says, 

‘Since the first appearance of the cholera in 
this city, on the 26th of February, there have 
been about 400 deaths among the whites, and 
700 among the blacks. ‘The number of deaths 
increases daily. I do not sand you any public 
list; because they disagree with each other, and 
it seems to be the policy of the government to 
conceal the full extent of the calamity, in or- 
der to prevent too great a panic from seizing the 
minds of the people. It has been customary to 
bury immediately after death, and the conse- 
quence is, that there have been several scanda- 
lous cases of premature interment. Five or 
six persons, either at the time of burial, or in 
the dead carts, have aroused from their state of 
insensibility, and thus been saved from,being 
buried alive. 

‘Hitherto the disease has not extended to 
more than one or two of the neighboring vil- 
lages. ‘There is none of it on the plantations. 
The troops of the garrison and navy have suf- 
feted very little. All communication between 
the town and the castlé¢s is strictly prohibited. 

‘Commerce and the exportation of goods are 


entirely suspended; but the stores are not clo- 


sed, neither is the consternation so great as it 
was in New York, when the some disease was 
committing its ravages there. A Sanitary Cor- 











don has been established at Matanzas, by sea 


and land, together with a quarantiae of 48 


hours,” 

Srivt Larer.—The following is from anoth- 
er letter of the 16th: 

‘‘We are here im the midst of the cholera. 
The mortality is already considerable. The 
disease is, however, diminishing.” 

VENEZUELA, 
Great Mortality at Apure. 

The Spanish *‘Redactor” of this city contains 
the following extract from the Caracas Gazette 
of the 26th January. Apure is a Department 
of Venezuela, and the Canton of Calabozo is 
situated South West of Caracas. 

In the Canton of Calaboso, from which J have 
just arrived. J learned that the fever which a 
vear ago desolated the town of Monecal, has 
again made its appearance there, and extended 
toall the other towns of Apure, ‘The ravages of 
the epidemic are extraordinary. In every house 
there are or have been several persons sick or 
dead, and in some pot an individual has been 
spared. The few persons who have the means 
of removing, emigrate to distant places, aban- 
doning their dwellings, cattle, and other prop- 
erty. Of the poor who are sick, the greater 
part die, and their bodies remain unburied, 
which increases the impurity of the atmos- 
phere. These disastrous effects are aggrava- 
ted by the want of physicians, medicioves and 
subsistence. 

There is reason to fear that unless efficacious 
remedies are resorted to, in order to put a stop 
to the disease, that province, so important to 
the wealth and strength of Venezuela, and 
which rendered such heroic services during the 
war of the Revolution, will in a short time be 
broughtto total desolation, 

We learn from the Mercuria, that the Vene- 
zulian government has sent to Apure a physi- 
cian, medicines, 40 barrels flour, 14 cases of 
vermicella, 64 arobes of sugar, and $5,000 in 
cash, for the relief of the inhabitants. 
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Summary. 





Tue Cause or Cotontzation.—The friends of 
this good cause will feel gratified at the intelli- 
gence communicated by the Rev. Mr. Light, 
agent of the Society in this State, in the fol- 
lowing extract of a letter written to a friend 
in this neighborlhood:—Olive- Branch, 

Louisville, Ky. Warch 26, 1833. 

Dear Sir—On last Friday evening our expe- 
dition started from this place for Liberia, in 
high health and spirits—73 in number—with a 
good supply of provisions and other necessary 
comforts. They were to receive 33 others at 
Shawnee town, making in all 106. One hun- 
dred of which were from our own State, 5 from 
East Tennessee and one from Ohio. Two of 
the emigrants are going as the representatives 
of the free blacks, to returnin the fall. The 
change wrought in the minds of the communi- 
ty in this city, in favor of Colonization is aston- 
ishing. I suppose 50 emigrants could be pro- 
cured here for another expedition. The whiole 
scene was truly solemn and impressive, and all 
opposition vanished at the sight. I considered 
it as the triumph of our cause inthe west. We 
have raised funds sufficient in our own State to 
purchase the necessary provisions and pay their 
passage to Liberia and leave the Society out 
of debt. Upwards of 100 have gone on from 
‘Tennessee, and some from Alabama, Hlinois 
and Mississippi, to form a junction at New Or- 
leans. In all perhaps between 2W and 300. 
May the winds of Heaven and the providence 
of God safely waft them to the land of their 
fathers, and may they find it *“‘the land of the 
free and home of the brave,” 


GrorcEeTown Cottece.—The following ap- 
»ointments were made at the late session of the 
Jjoard, Rev. Luther Rice, President of the 
College; Rev. Geo. W. Eaton, Prof. of Math- 
ematics and Natural Philosophy; Mr. Wm. 
Craig, Prof. of Languages;—Dr,. Hatch re- 
mains Prof. of Chemistry. 

Interesting Temperance Fact-—On the 26th 
February, a Temperance meeting was held at 
the ‘Tavern of Mr. Thomas Savery, Wareham, 
Mass. and a Temperance address, on the prin- 
ciples of entire abstinence delivered to a large 
assembly by the Innkeeper himself! Within the 
year past, a new sign has been exhibited at the 

house, viz. NO ARDENT SPIRITS SOLD IN THIS 


Hovuse.—N. Y. Obs. 


At Norwich, Chenango co,.N. Y¥Y. George 
Denison suffered the highest penalty of the 
law, for the murder of Reuben Gregory. In 
his address at the gallows, he attributed his sad 
fate to the use of ardent spirits. 


In the Massachusetts Senate, the bill to abol- 
ish company trainings of the militia, and to 
substitute an annual inspection, &c, passed by 
a vote of 2U to 17. 

Steamboat Lost.—The steamboat Reaper 
was recently snagged, and sunk in 70 feet of 
water, about sixty miles above New Orleans. 


Mr. Livingston Harrison, enginer, the pilot, the | 


mate, and eight slaves chained together, lost therr 
lives: Mr. Sills, the mate, was our next door 
neighbor. He has left a family to mourn his 
loss. — Cincinnati Journal, 


Men of familics would be most likely to suc- 


The Buffalo Woollen Manufacturing Com- 
pany have closed a contract with Government 
for 2000 Blankets, to be furnished after thé 
opening of the navigation. They havealso 
ceived an unlimited order, for the se 
fine bed Blankets, from an extensive h 
New-York. | 


The Influenza rages in Moscow and Petets- 
burgh; in the latter city above 100,000 — 
are reported to be afflicted with it; and in Mos- 
cow the number is still greater; tind the places 
of public amusement are closed in consequence: 


A purt.—A gentleman writes from New 
Orleans, under date of the 29th ultimo, that 
he had just seen a ‘splendid young man,’ one 
mile from the city, io hislast agony. The ball 
of his antagonist had entered his forehead, and 
his brains were gushing out. A Collection of 
people, in car:iages, witnessed the sacrifice to 
false honour, The affair originated in a dispute 
at the theatre; } 


The Nantucket Inquirer of the 6th uit: 
states that on the night of the 3d ult. one of 
the most terrible storms was expefienced by 
the inhabitants of that place, that has occurred 
in the course of the winter. Several thousand 
sheep roving at large on thé unsheltered com- 
mons perished during the night, and several 
persons who had gone out on a sleighing ex¢ 
cursion in the early part of the evening, nar 
rowly escaped with their lives. : 


ee ees 

MARRIED—On Sunday evening, March 
24th, by the Rev. J.C. Burruss, at the resi- 
dence of Gov. A. M. Scott, near Woodville, 
Mississippi, Paeston W. Farrar, Esq. to Miss 
[i1iza J. Scott, only daughter of Goy. Scott... 
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DIED,—In this city, on the 27th ult. Mrs, 
Marvy Buren, relict of Mr. Thomas D. Burch. 

We regret our inadvertent omission to notice 
before the decease of this truly excellent and 
esteemed lady. She died in the triumphs of 
that faith which only can sustain the soul 
in the awful hour of its departure. The 
interviews with her pastor and other pious 
friends, who conversed with her during her ill- 
bess,respecting ber hopes and prospects for eter- 
a were most gratifying and satisfactory. — 

Mrs. Burch was the daughter of Mr. Dolphin 
Davis, a patriot of the American Revolution, 
and afterwards a much esteemed elder in the 
Presbyterian church in Fayetteville, NorthCar- 
olina. Since her residence in this city, she has 
been an esteemed member of the McChord 
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FEMALE SCHOOL. 
Pe Summer Session of my Femala School will com- 
mence the firet Mowday in May next. Owing to 
ill health of my wife, I must decline taking a 
JAS. K. 
Denville, April 9th, 1833. 


‘BURCH. 
URCH. 
4j-lt 
TO PRINTERS. 
WHITE & WM. HAGAR, respectfully inform 
@ the Printers of the United States, to whom 
have been individually known as LETTER FOUN 
ERS, that they have formed a co-partnership in said 
business, and from their united skill and extensive 
experience, to be able to give full safisfaction to all who 
may favor them with their orders. The introduction of 
machinery, 19 place of that tedious and unhealthy pooeeee 
of casting Type by hand, long adesuleratum by the Fin- 
ropean aa! American Founders. was, by American in- 
genuity.and aheavry expenditure of time and maney on 
of our senior partner, first successfully eccom- 
plished. Extensive use of the machine cast letters, has 
fully tested aad established its superiority, in every. par- 
ticolar over that cast b 





tes ’ 
WHITE, HAGER & CO. Their specimen 
complete series from Diamond to 14 fises Pica 
and news type being in the most modern and fi 

WHITE, HAGER & CO, are agents for 
the Smith and Rust Priating Presses, which they 
furnish to their customers at the manufacturers’ 

Chases, Cases, Composing Sticks, Ink, and every 
cle used in the Printing Business. kept for sale, and fur- 
nished on short notice. Old Type taken in exchange 
for new at nine cents per pound. / 

N. B. Newspaper proprietors who give the above 
three insertions will be entitled to five dollars is such 
articles as they may select from our specimen. 

: E. WHITE, 
WM. HAGER. 
New York, Jan. 3, 1933. 


FEMALE SCHOOL. 


qHE next Session of SYLVAN ACADEMY near Sa- 
lem church, Clarke county, Ky. will commence on 
the first day of May nex O. S. HLINCKLEY. 
April 1, 1833.—39-4t. 


FEMALE SCHOOL. 


HE Summer Session of the School for Young Ladies 

at Judge Robbin's will commence on the 15th day 
of April next, being the 3d Monday. Board, Tuition, 
Washing, &c. $50 per session. usic, Drawing and 
Painting charged separately. 


Montgomery couoty, March 18, 1833.—33-6w. 


—sSPREVG GOODS. 


THE Subscriber is opening an extensive assortment of 
SPRING & SUMMER GOODS, 


AMONG WHICH ARE 


Superfine Blue, Black and other Cloths,—Calicoes, 
Gioghams, Irish EAnens, Silks, Bleached and unbleach- 
ed Cottons Bed Tickings, Carpetings, Ingrain and Straw 
Mattings, Bolting Cloths, Nos. 3, 4, 5,6, 7 and 8—Fash- 
ionable Hats, Flowered Paper for Rooms and Passages,— 
Leghorn and other Bonnets, Umbrellas and Parasols, — 
Fowling preces, with Percussion Locks, &c. &c., which 
he offers for sale at reduced prices. 
U7 Merchants will be supplied at a small advance, 

J. TILFORD, 
No. 49, Main Street. 








a 








March 20, 1833.—37-2w. 
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Splendid Cloths & Cassimeres. 
DRAKE & FRAZER, 


No. 76, Main-Street, Lexington, Kentucky. ~ 
APE are just receiving a large and splendid supply 

of FASHIONABLE GOODS, suitable for the pres- 
ent and approaching season, 


AMONG WHICH ARE 

Super Blue, Black and Polish Mixed Cloths; Auburn, 
French, and German Browns; Invisible and Olive Greens; 
Mulberry, Claret, and Olhwe Browns; Single and Double 
Milled Cassimeres, of the most fashionable colors; Sa- 
perior French Bombazines; Fashionable Striped Nan- 
keens and Drillings; Gum Elastic Silk and Net Suspen- 
ders; Silk and Cotton Half Hose; Superior Gloves, 
Stocks, Shict Collars, Cravats,and Pocket Handkerchiefs; 
Fine Linea Ready Made Shirts and Shirtees; a large sup- 
ily of Fashionable Vestings; Walking Sticks and Umbrel- 
4 Visiting Cards, and Curls; and a Variety of fancy ary 
ticles, which we hope our friends will call and see; and 
intend selling them low for cash, as they have all been 
purchased by one of the concern who has just returned 
from Philadelphia and New-York. 


Latest Fashions Just Received. 


> Our work shall be executed in the best and most 
fashionable style. 
Lexington, March 27—38-tf. 





Shelby Female Academy. 


HE next term of this institution will commence ow 
MONDAY THE lith OF FEBRUARY. 
Eight or ten scholars can be accommodated, on sea- 
souable application. 
Lexington, January 29th, 1833. 30-tf. 


NEW GOODS. 


HE Subscriber has just received and opened at his 
Store. on Upper Street, near the Market House, a 
new and handsome assortment of 


FALL AND WINTER GOODS, 


Selected from Baltimore and Philadelphia—which he of. 
fers on moderate terms; among which are the following 
articles to wit: 

Children’s Shoes, assorted—Chiltren's Dolls, assorted— 
Musical Harmonicans—Superior Blacking, by the 
dozen or box—Almonds, Kaisins, Citron, Candies, 
Lickquorish, &c. &c. 

Cash or country produce taken 10 or te 
WILLIAM TUCKER, 








Lesingtoo, Ky. October 10, 1832.—15-tf. 
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African Colonization. , 


» PRESIDENT YOUNG’S ADDRESS. 

An Address, delivered at the request of the 
Kentucky Colonization Society, at its 4th 
Annual Meeting, in Frankfort, on the 13th 
of December, 1332, —by the Rev. Joun C. 

Youn, President of Centre College. 

(CONCLUDED. ) 

2. The Colonization Socicty will enable us 
at length to escape from the evils of slarery.— 
No accusation can be more unfounded than that 
which charges this Society with haying eman- 
cipation for its object. It promotes emancipa- 
tion, but it does so merely by enabling us to dis- 
pose of our slaves, consistently with their hap- 
piness and our own security. While the mas- 
ter wishes to retain his slaves, it never disturbs 
him in their possesion. When he is tired of 
them, it relieves him of the burihen. But in 
proportion to our appreciation of the evils of 
slavery, and our apprehkcnsion of their increase, 
will be our estimate of the value ef a scheme 
which affords us a prospect of relief. 

1 would wander from my subject, tf, when I 
rise to advocate the claims of colonization, | 
should be found pleading the cause of emanci- 
pation. But there are evils tn slavery, which 
will at length inevitably destroy it. ‘To poiist 
out thdse principles of decay tm the system, is 
a legitimate topic. For, uf it can be shown 
that the day wili come when the master will re- 
fuse to be longer burtheued with the slave, this 
Socict} should be cherished and strengthened, 
that it may be abie to deliver us from the pres- 
sure under which we wiil thon groan. 

Every man’s private interest is more or less 
affected by the condition of the community in 
which hedweils. When i fourishes, he parti- 
cipates in its prosperity; when it dechines, he 
feels the pressure which bears it down. fH, 
then, the disadvantages of slavery to the com- 
munity are growing in size, it becomes less and 
less the interest of the slaveholders, as members 
of the commuiuity, to perpetuate the system. 
Their slaves may be a gaiu io them mone way, 
while they are an itacreasing loss to them ip 
another. Now look ai its eflects upon the 
country, and see whether this system has not a 
tendency lo wear itse!f out, by the tajury it in- 
flicts upon slavehoklers thenscives, in hinder- 
ing the advacement of the general wealth of 
the community. 

The prosperity of a people depends greatls 
on the Accumulation of capiial, arid increase of 
productive labore.s. Aury cause that retards 
these, injurcsa naiton. fi, then, slavery were 
not an evil in tisclf, but merely caused the em- 
igration of maay serviccable ciuxens and much 
valuable capiial, it would stil inflict a deop 
wound upon airy country in which it might ex 
ist. Frauce, to this day, has not recovered 
from the cflects of the revocation of the evict 
of Naates, by which act Louis the 14th drove 
off 500,000 of hor active and enterprising cit- 
izens, Who carried to other couniries that iadus- 
try, skill and capital which had made France 
the richest kingdom aa Europe. Only one in 
fifty were banished, but they werc of a class 
the nation could aff afford to lose—the sober, 
industriovsand encrzetic. ‘The manufaciures, 
which the iidusiry sud capital of the emigrants 
established ia Flanders and England, elevated 
those iations; while their loss prusirated the 
unnatural coy itry frum whose bosom ihey had 
been thrower, Muw,an opinion is widely prev- 
alent that children are best raised in a frec 
State; and thus one of the most powerful 
springs of human action is in perpetual motion 
to raise ther and todepress us. Wherher this 
opizion be right or wrong, is of no consequence. 
It cannot be eradicated, and i's influcace is 
continually feli in the constant emigration of 
virtue, ialent aud wealth, ‘There is also, iu the 
minds of mawy, a suspicion of the moral pro- 

priety and justice of slavery. This isa grow- 
ing suspicion; for when men hear charges a- 
gaiust a sj siem iteraicd and reiterated from ma- 
ny quaricrs, doubis are naturaliy insinuated 
into their minds. Wheiher these scruples are 
wise or foolish, is of no icomeut In our prescnt 
inquiry; they engender an aueasiness which 

in only be allayed by emigration trom the re- 
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ca 
gion of slaves, and thus they rub us of many 
uprizht ci:izens, whose talenis and capital are 
never replaced. 

Again, the advancement of wealth is rapid 
or slow, aceording to the iudustry, econoiny, 
and skillof the population. What, then, mus: 
be the inevitable condition of a cormmunity, a 
great portion uf whose members are slaves— 
a class proverbially lazy, wasteful and bung- 
ling ? 

The intelligence of a people is another source 
of prosperity. And what must be ihe conse- 
quence, when a third of the community, by the 
very laws of their condition, are doomed to ig- 
norance; and when the large numbers of this 
class spread over the country prevent that den- 
* sity of a better population, which would cnable 
all to enjoy the advaniages of education? No 
efficient system of common school education 
has ever been devised for a slave State, and, 

robably, there can be none. Thus another 
come portion of the population, besides the 
slaves, is shut out from the benefits of knowl- 
edge. 

A deep interest in the products of their in- 
dusiry,a sense of character, and individual 
self-respect among the laborers, are great 
means of wealth, as well as of virtue and dig- 
nity toa nation. ‘The ablest political econo- 
mist of our age attributes the superiority of 
English manufactures chiefly to the fact, that an 
English workman will not send an article from 
his hands without giving it the utmost possible 
precision and perfection. Can we expect such 
workmanship, when the great body of our la- 
borers are slaves, who have no interest in the 
results of their work, and no character to lose 
by its slovenly execution? 

Every man who has examined into the cau- 
ses of national wealth, knows that they lie more 
in the character of the inhabitants of a coun- 
try than in the qualitics of its soil or the na- 
ture of its climate. LEgyptand Italy, once the 
gardens of the world, are now poor; while 
England is rich. ‘The sons of New-England 
live in comfort and luxury on their iron-bound 
soil; while Mexico and Peru have failed to en- 
rich the descendants of the indolent Spaniards. 
Can we then expect, no matter what may be 
our natural advantages of soil and climate, to 
accumulate wealth, while a large proportion of 
our population is destitute of every character- 
istic promotive of advancement, and endued 
with every quality that tends to impoverish- 
ment? The operation of these causes will be 
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more distinctly seen, and more forcibly felt, as 
the destructive class augments, until its presence 
will be looked upon as a burthen too great to be 
borne. The general depression of the commu- 
nity will, at length, affect the interest of the 
slaveholder so visibly, as to overbalance, even 
in his own estimation, his gains from the ser- 
vice of his menials. 
We have facts in abundance to corroborate 
these reasonings. A valuation of the lands in 
the United States was made in 1799, and anoth- 
erin 1814, From these valuations it appears, 
that in a period of fifteen years Virginia, with 
forty millions of acres, gained an liwrease iy 
ihe value of her laud of only ninety-four mill- 
ions of dollars; while Pennsylvania, with but 
twenty-eight milhons of acres, gained an in- 
crease of two hundred and forty-four millions 
of dollars. So that the free State, in fifieen 
years, gained a hundred and filty miilions of 
dollars more than the slaveholding Siate, i the 
increase of the value of a single article of her 
property; and that article existing in a slave- 
holding State in a greater quantity, and of ¢ 
qual tatrinsic value. Thus we see that Vir- 
einia lost, in fifiecn years, by the dinmtoished 
advance of her land alone, more than double 
the worth of all her slave property; for, avera- 
wing the slaves, male and female, old and young, 
at S200 apiece, their value then, would only 
have arnoaated to a litle upwards of $69,600,- 
OWO; so that, could all the slavessin 1790, have 
heen removed, without a ceat of compensation 
for thetc loss, the Siaie would have been richer 
at the end of 15 years, by, in ali prubability, 
upwards of $81,000,000, Sume have endeavy- 
ored to attribuic the incecased wealth of Penn- 
sylvania to her extensive tternal improve- 
ments. But we may romark, iu triumphani 
refutation of such a theory, that ta 1534, Penn- 
sylvania had not commenced her giautic svs- 
tem of improvement. Thi.t system was, in- 
deed, the result of the eulerprisc, industry aud 
wealth of a State that had already become 
reat by the character of tis population. Some- 
times the disproportion ii the value of the 
Pennsylvania lands and those of Virginia, is 
attributed to the superioriiy of tillage in the 
wrmer., But whence comes this difference of 
tillage in adjacent States, but froma diflerence 
ia the character of the cullivaiors—the ove sei 
provident, thrifty, and tmdustrivus; the other, 
careless of the future, indolent, and wasicful ? 
‘Take another fact as illustrative of the progress 
of a free State. Ia 1790, Peunsylvania con- 
tained 453,099 white ishabitants, and Virzin- 
in 442,115. Butin 1880 ihe whites of Penn- 
sylvania had inereased to 1,300,900, while in 
Virginia they only amounted to 694,300, — Fur- 
iV years azo the slave State had a larger white 
population; aud now, with a far more exteu- 
sive territory, aed equal advantazes of soil aia 
chinatc, sbe has just half the number. In the 
place ot those free citizens, who would have 
cousiituted the bone and muscle of her prus- 
perity, she ts filled with nearly half a million 
a slaves, who form a cavcervus exerescence iu 
hors) siem, eaGny iniv tis vilals, and threeten- 
ing iis very cxisience. The same com purison, 
with the same resulis, micht be made betwee 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, which lies along 
tis borders, "The comparative inercase of O- 
bioand Kentucky in wealih and population, 
furnishes another illustration of the lameniable 
correctacss of our principles. ‘Thirty years 
age, Ohiv had a population ef 45,000, and now 
she wumbers 337,000. Thiriy ycarsage, we had 
177,000 whiics, and now we ouly count 517,- 
GOO. Withallour advantages of an older svi- 
ilement, a richer soil, avd a more venial eli- 
mate, we have Leen outstripped in the carcer 
of improvement, because we have run undei 
ihe burihoa of slavery. 

I now turn from these and similar facts, on 





which T mizht dilate, to another topic. The 
cay will come whea we will desire the aid oF 
ihis Sucieiy, because we will find the immedi- 
ate proceeds of the labor of cur slaves iusufli- 
cient tu recompense usas individuals, fur even 
the cost of raistog and supporting them. "The 
well kivowa course of pasi eveuts shows us that 
this pertod ts fast approaching. 

Siaves are valuable in proportion to the re- 
cency of a country’s settlemeut, and the sparse- 
ness of its habitants. ‘The necessarics of 
liie are then pleuty, while labor isin great-de- 
maud; consequently wages are hich aud living 
ischeap. But just as laborers multiply, the 
orice of living rises, while wages fall; and thus 
the value of s'aves diminishes, since the cust 
of raising them ts lereased, while there is a 
smaller compensuiton given for their labor. 
This was the reason why slaves were never 
carried mto Europe, while they were imported 
by tens of thousands into the American cvlo- 
nics. ‘There wus no inducement to the owi- 
ership of slaves in the old couutries, where men 
were plenty, and living was consequently hich, 
compared with wages. When a country be- 
comes well stucked with inhabitants, a labor- 
er’s wages will not ordinarily do more than 
support himself and his family. In many 
places he is not able io lay up encugh to sup- 
port himself in old age, but must becorne a 
burthen to his children or the public. This is 
now the case 1a England, France, Germany, 
wx! all densely peopled countries. We must 
remember, too, that when a man works for him- 
self, when his earnings go to his own family, 
and his wages or employment depends on his 
character for industry and economy, his labor is 
far more valuable, and will bring a better com- 
pensation than that of a slave. If, then, such 
a man and his family can barely earn enough 
for their Own support, the careless aud lazy 
slave, with his family, must prove a burthen to 
his owner. ‘The point of time at which this 
slate of things will occur, we cannot precisely 
fix. But we can sce that it is not very far off. 
In 50 years, supposing our population to in- 
crease at ifs present slow raic, we will have 
double our present number of whites, aud near- 
ly three times our present number of blacks. 
And in less than a century, our Siate will be 
more densely settled than many of the Europe- 
an countries. But long before our population 
reaches that point, the slave will not be worth 
his nurture and support. ‘The owner will then 
be as glad to be emancipated from the yoke of 
his mastership, as the slave from the yoke of 
his servitude. 

The day of emancipation is advancing just 
as rapidly as our population is increasing, and 
its arrival can only be retarded by retarding 
the prosperity of our State. Whatever keeps 
down the increase of our numbers, will so far 
keep up the existence of slavery. But even 














very, for we cannot keep cown the increase of | 
the slaves. We would suffer, too, the compe- 
tition, in our own markets, of those States 
whose abundant and free population wou'd en- 
able them to undersell us in every article of 
production. 

I appeal to facts in proof of this reasoning. 
Thirty years ago the average hire of a negro 
was one fourth more than it is now, while the 
expense of raising and supporting him was one 
fourth less. A siavé then cost his master less, 
and yielded him more than he dees at present. 
The clos of the next thirty years will see a 
still greater depreciation of wages and advance 
upon the necessaries of life. The Southern 
market as yet keeps up the hire and price of 
negroes; it keeps up the hire by annually draw- 
ing off many who would otherwise be compet- 
iors here for labour; and it keeps up the price 
by furnishing a constant opportunity of dispo- 
sing of as many as we wish toselk But this 
vent must soon be shut up. The cupidity cf 
the planicrs will soon be checked by their ap- 
prehensions. In two States the blacks outnum- 
ber the whites, and are increasing much more 
rapidly. Their wisest cilizens are alarmed, 
and taking measures to prevent further impor- 
faltons; and soon we will have no market in 
which to dispose of our profitless negroes. 

ju many parts of Virginia, it is confessed 
that the slaves could not now be supported by 

the proceeds of theirown labour. The sale of 
a portion of their increase is annnally necessa- 
ry to defray the expense of keeping those that 
are retaincd. The best citizens are moving off 
to the West and South-west, to new and sparse- 
ly settled lands, where the labour of their slaves 
may wgnin become valuable. In Maryland 
they have become so unprofitable, that, for the 
lust ten years, even more than tye increase has 
been sokl off or emancipated The slaves are 
decreasing, while the free negrees arc rapidly 

increasing. We learn, from an official docu- 
ment, thatat least seven thousand have, during 
ihe last ten years, been set free. 

ilistory furmishes us with many facts which 
esiablish the principle we assert. In all the 
countries of Kurope, large numbers of slaves 
were once held. Now there are none exccpt 
in Russia, and a part of Poland, whose popu- 
lation is very searse. Inall others, they have 
long since hoon given up; becuse, as they 
muliiplie’, they became unprofitable. And 
they were given up befiwe those countries be- 
came as deuscly peopled as our Staics wiil be, 
seventy years hence. 

Bui the question now presents itself, what is 
to become of them aud us, when they are so 
numerous and prefiiless as to be ne longer re- 
tatucd by their masicrs? When the servile race 
wes of the same colour with their fords, no dif- 
ficulty could arise—they cvuld live together as 
equals, and soon amalgamate; for there was no 
memeuto of former degradation siamped upon 
the brow. But ours will be an utterly dissim- 
ar condiuon, Amalzamation is inpossible, 
but by a depravation of morals, ruinous to the 
country —by a promiscuous coaculinage, des- 
tructive alike of deceney and religion. Such 
is the repuynance of the whites, that they will 
never uniie with ihe blacks in lawful wedlock. 
[t is not an unseen, cfluceabic, and imagiwary 
distinction between the two races; itis real, and 
visible, and ineradicable; there is a physical 
disstiuilitude that cannot be overlooked, and a 
past inferivriiy that canvet be forgotten. tu 
South America and ihe West Iudics, where re- 
ligion Isa form and virtue a name, the races 
have mincled, but on conditions to which no 
patriot or moralist would subscribe. Univer- 
sal profligaey and an open, shameless contempi 
of the marriage rite, are hard terms on which 
to purchase the union of two hostile races. 

When these tens of thousunds have gone out 
from bondage, and yet remain i) our land, wall 
they contentedly live on without the mgh's of 
cilizeas? Will they not, intoxicated with new 
freedom, and flushed with confideuce in their 
numbers, appeal to our own declarativn, that 
“all men are born free and equal,” and demand 
& participation in all our privileges? Will not 
our houses be surrounded by mea conscious 
that we had held them in s-rvitude, until we 
had extracted every particle of value that could 
be wrung frumthem by threats and by stripes? 
Would net theirs.irst for vengeance be stimu- 
lated by a sens? of present wrongs? Would 
not their tasie of liberty, their consciousness of 
strength, and their belicf that the richts God 
had civen them were withheld, urge them to 
desperate deeds? Such a state of things could 
not long exist without insurrection and blood- 
shed. It would bea horrid clicrnative to be 
obliged to butcher them, or suffer ourselves to 
he murdered. We might exterminate the race, 
but humanity cannot, without a shudder, con- 
template the possibility of such a catastrophe. 
And in the struggle, how many of our own 
familics must fall victims! The very anxict) 
aud alarm which would precede such an event, 
would wither our enjoyments and make our 
lives a weariness. 

But there is a way of escape from these e- 
vils. Let the Colonization Society be suppor- 
ted and strengthened, ond in the day of our 
need it will come to our deliverance. Now is 
the time to make provision for our future safety. 
Men are upt to live on without foresight. What 
is good in their younger days, they fvolishly 
imagine will be good in their old age—what is 
good for them, will be good for their children 
afier them. So thought the cottagers of Ve- 
suvius, in the days of Titus; they gathered 
their grapes from vines their fathers had plan- 
ted, heedless of the velcano that slumbered be- 
neath their feet. But the roar of the earth- 
quake at length broke their false security, and 
the bursting lava-flood entomlLcdthem in its fie- 
ry bosom. So thought the planters of St. De- 
mingo; they lived ameng tncreasing hordes of 
negroes as their fathers hod done, regardless of 
the tokens of bloody insurrection. But the 
knives of their murderers, glittering at their 
throats, at length proclamned to them their folly. 
In our day all is safe; but of what avail will 
even riches be to our children, if we cannot 
transmit to thein security? 

3. The establishment of this colony would 
be productive of a great and permanent ac- 
cession to our national resources.—lis trade 
would, from a variety of circumstances which 
will readily occur to every one, fall almost en- 
tirely into our hands. Every increase of its 
riches would thus be indirectly an increase of 
ours. Every nation, possessed of flourishing 
colonies, has become rich. Carthage, and 
Athens, and Portugal, and Spain, and Holland, 
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if we could prevent the multiplication of our| have become successively wealthy and power- 
citizens, we could not give perpetuity to sla-! ful from their colonjal commerce. A few years 
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since, we saw England alone daring to engage, 
single-handed, in contest with the master of 
Europe, when all the nations of the continent 
were either trampled down or terrified, when 
even Russia was forced to retreat into her fro- 
zen deserts, and rely upon her northern blasts 
for protection,—England, alone, dared to con- 
front this Chastiser of Nations. Her wealth 
enabled her at length to subsidize all Europe, 
and arm it against this destroyer of its peace. 
And one of the greatest sources of this unpar- 
alleled wealth is her extensive colonies. 

But look ata single fact to show the immense 
value of such a trade as we would carry on 
with our new African republic. When our 
country contained a less population than Libe- 

ria would contain in forty years from this time, 
(if we pursued an efficient system of coloni- 
zing,) Great Britain carried on a trade with us, 
which, in imports and exports, was worth about 
$30,000,000 per annum. Now, our whole 
trade amouuts to about $144,000,000. So 
that, if our African colony should prove as val- 
uable to us as we were to our mother country, 
it would, in less than a half a century, increase 
our commerce nearly one fourth—from 144 to 
174 million perannum. The clear proceeds of 
such acommercial intercourse would, ina few 

years, yield a sum more than sufficient to com- 
pensate for all our expense in. the establish- 
ment of the colony,and the transportion of our 
blacks toits territory. This trade, too, would 
zo On increasing while the world stands,and be 
«a source of perpetual wealth to our country 

Already dees this feebic colony export to the 
value of $107,000. The money expended by 
our nation in this work of benevoience, will be 
as safe an investment, even in a pecuniary 
point of view, as was ever made. 

4. The effect of Colonization upon Africa 
is deserving of consideration—This great 
continent, in its present condition, presents an 
aspect like that of a rich and cultivated valley, 
over which a hurricane has passed and laid it 
waste; it is a picture of splendid loveliness 
and desolation—the elements of beauty are 
seen scaitered and crushed beneath the footsteps 
of the storm. It is strange how men have 
misconceived the character of this vast region. 
They have thought of it as a land of parched 
descets,and whirling sands. But in no quarter 
of the earth has nature lavished her riches more 
profusely. Where the country is destitute of 
water, the heat of a tropical sun has crumbled 
the soi! intosand. In other places, where rains 
fall and noble rivers pour along their fertili- 
zing waters, two cropsof wheat are raised in a 

year. The most gigantic vegetable growth in 
the world is found in this land of fabled sterili- 
fy. The haobab measures from 70 to 80 feet 
im circumference. Its branches, larger than 
ordinary trees, extending abroad, give it the ap- 
pearance of a grove in itself. The forests are, 
in many places, so thick, that, like the cane 
brakes formerly seen on our own fertile grounds, 
they can only be penetrated by the axe. The 
trees furnish the richest of gums and spices. 
The people, in many disiricts, are, in civiliza- 
iten, above what Caesar describes the Britons to 
have been tu his day. They are not the stupid, 
dull, and ignorant race, which our imaginations 
have painted them; they are lively, intelligent, 
and courageous. The slave trade has, indeed, 
breathed iis baleful influence overall their bor- 
ders, for it has penetrated every tribe. But 
stillthere are many noble and lovely traits in 
the character of those children of the sun. 
Laie travellers, who have explored the long 











Europe—they groan under despotism. But 
they are, so far, more unfortunate, as a purer 
law of morality checks the lawless passions of 
despots in Europe. ‘The influence of Christi- 
anity has been felt in mitigating the horrors of 
tyranny, even when the tyrants themselves do 
not own’ its sanctifying power. Its pure pre- 
cepts and principles diffuse a public sentiment, 
which even despots dare not disregard. No Eu- 
ropean subjects approach their ruler as a Deity 

crawling on the ground and throwing dust upon 
their heads. Their heads are never stricken 
off to despatch them as messengers to his dead 
father. Their sculls and jaw-bones never 
“thatch” the roof, and “pave” the floors of his 
apartments. Their blood does not flow in tor- 
rents, as a libation to his father’s shade, on ev- 
ery anniversary of his death. The execution- 
er is not seen ever stationed in the presence 
chamber of their monarch, with his hatchet 
suspended at his breast, and the stool clotted 
with gore standing by his side, as the symbols 
of his bloody profession. ‘These are some of 
the evils under which many a poor African 
groans from want of a heaven-taught religion. 
These atrocities will disappear before the ex- 
tending influence of a colony, which will car- 
ry civilization and Chrisjianity to these be- 
nighted wanderers from truth. Already all a- 
round our infant settlement, the nations are ea- 
ger to be taught our manners and religion. 
How inspiring are our anticipations in view of 
the great work we are carrying on. 

If success crown our labors, we shall not 
lay the foundations of a great empire, but 
command one into mstantaneous existence. 
Other nations have been the growth of centu- 
ries; this, like the fabled Minerva, will almost 
spring into life full-grown. It will not be ours 
to unfetter the political slave, and restore civil 
rights long lost, and sighed for in vain—this 
would be, indeed, a glorious achievement; but 
ours will be far higher—to bestow full liberty on 
those who have never enjoyed even personal 
rights; to give the possession of themselves to 
those who have never owned their own blood 
and bones; and to call up to the natural condi- 
tion of humanity, millions who have been thrust 
down to the level of the irrational creation. It 
will be ours, not to scatter our bounty over a 
single people, but to make nations of different 
tongues to bless us; not to erect a new empire 
merely, but to regenerate a continent. 

Looking at the promises of God, we must be- 
lieve that the whole earth will, at no distant pe- 
riod, Le filled with liberty and truth. Looking 
abroad at the nations of the earth, to-ascertain 
how this result can be effected, we see that a 
great portion of the work must devolve upon 
Great Britain and our country. They have 
the moral and the physical means for carrying 
it on; while the Eastern continent has claims 
upon the one, and the Southern upon the other. 
Asia, in this great partition of benevolence, 
will fall to Great Britain, and Africa will be 
ours. By this holy alliance we can girdle the 
earth with a zone of light. 

Is ita fond enthusiasm that suggests such an- 
ticipations? Are they more strange and impos- 
sible than would have been those of our fathers, 
if they had beheld, floating before them in fan- 
cy’s visions, the scenes now realized among us? 
Look back upon the pilgrims of Plymouth, 
when, from a frail vessel, with a small and 
feeble band, they landed upon that memorable 
rock— 














“The breaking waves dashed high 


can. What the prowess of that ancient city 
obtained for its children, the magnanimity of 
our country may purchase for us. Our name 
will then be uttered with reverence and affection, 
where the flap of a Roman eagle was never 
heard. Methinks I sec, in years that are to 
come, the negro seated uncer the palm tree of 
his native land, teaching his children. the story 
of their country’s wrongs. I see the tears 
stealing down their checks, while he tells of the 
cruel European who tore their fathers from 
their homes,and_ sold them into hopeless bon- 
dage. I see him then changing his story, and 
telling them of the kind white strangers, who 
taught their fathers arts and religion, gave them 
again a home and a country, watched over them, 
and protected them till they grew into a migh- 
ty nation. I see those little ones raising their 
eyes glittering in tcars, and asking with eager 
voice the name of that generous people. His 
answer is “the Americans.” Our naime will 
thus be mingled with the fondest recollections 
of Africa’s children, and breathed in their ear- 
liest thanksgivings to heaven. 
alesis 


The Hygeian Vegetable Universal Medicine 
of the British College of Health, London. 
4 eh very increasing demand for The Hygeian Feg- 
etable Medicines of the British College of Health, 
has induced the Agent for Kentucky to obtain an ample 
supply, by which he will be enabled to extend its benefi- 
cial influence to many of the principal towns of this State. 
The high character this invaluable Medicine has aequired 
in nearly every State of the Union, is now firmly estab- 
lished in the city and vicinity of Lexington, upon the 
integrity of its merits, ascertained by practical experi- 
ence; itis therefore sufficient to say, that the Hygeian 
Medicine onfy requires to be persevered in. Innamera- 
ble are the cures it has eflected in consumptions, dyspep- 
sia, fevers. ague, indigestion, cholera, inflammations inter- 
nal or external, mercurial diseases, billious and nervous 
affections, all diseases of the liver, yellow tever. gout. 
rheumatism, lumbago, chronic pains, feminine obstruc- 
tions, tie-doloreux, dropsy, St. Vitus’ dance, epilepsy . ap- 
oplexy, paralysis and palsy, jaundice. scarlet fever, asth- 
ma, gravel, piles, strictures, scrofula, and all diseases of 
the blood. A book recording many extraordinary cases 
of cure can be referred to where this medicine is left for 
sale, at the store of Mr. J. Tilford, or of Mr. White, 
Agent for Kentucky, resident on Short Street near the 
Court House, Lexington. 
Price in boxes according to size, $1. $2, and $3 each, 
with directions. For the accommodation of the public 
some of the larger boxes are proportionally divided to the 
price of 50 cents each. 
Lexington, April 9th, 1833.—40-1f 


MONTICELLO ACADEMY, 
FOR MALES AND FEMALES. 


HE Summer Session of this Institution will com- 
mence on the 29th of April, and continue twenty- 
one weeks, 

The facilities to be afforded here, for acquiring a thor- 
ough education in the various departments of science and 
literature, are intended to be as extensive as at any sim- 
ilar institution in the West. The Academy is now un- 
dergoing some necessary repairs —Globes, an Orrery 
and other apparatus will be immediately procured ; which, 
added to the acknowledged health of the place, and the 
ow expenses incurred by a residence here, must render 
ita desirable situation for any who wish to obtain,a good 
education. Applications should be made, if possible, 
previous to the commencement of the session. All re- 











quisite books can be procured here, at a low price. 
TERMS. 


Languages and Natural Philosophy, per session, $12 50 
Mathematics, Rhetoric and History, 10 00 
Geography, English Geanmar, Arithmetic, Pen- 

manhip, &c. 8 00 
TP? Tuition will be charged from the time of entrance 
to the end of the current session. which must be pail in 
advance. T. C. TUPPER, Principal. 

Monticello, March 15th, 1833.—37-6w. 


NEW AUCTION 


End Commission Store. 


VHE undersigned has commenced the above busi- 

ness, and will be ready tc attend to sales either 
public or private, at his Auction room, on Main-street, 
— the Post-Office. F. MONTMOLLIN. 
exington, Ky. October 31, 1832—18-tf. 














concealed bosom of this continent, tell us that 
iis inhabitants exhibit a peculiar warmth of af- 
fection, and strength of social and kindred ties. 
Does any man doubt their kindness and gene- 
resity ? Let bim read the record which the la- 
mented Park has given us of his feelings, when, 
pennyless and provisionless on the banks of the 
Joliba, he was taken into the cotiage of the 
poor negro, and regaled with the best of her 
fare, while she and her maids, as they plied 
heir work through the nizht, sung the beautiful 
and simple seng which drew tears from the 
way-worn traveller— 

‘The winds roared and the rain fell 

The poor white man, faint and weary, 

Came and sat under our tree. 

Ile has no mother to bring him milk; 

No wife to grind his corn. 

Let us pity the poor white man— 

No mother has he to bring him milk; 

No wife to grind his corn.” 


Can we doubt their talen‘s when their feel- 
ings can find utterance in such words? Many 
of their chiefS*retain about them Jillimen, 


chivalry and romance) to rouse their country- 


\ hose office it is (like ihe bards inthe days of 


On a stern and rock-bound coast, 
And the woods against a stormy sky 
Their giant branches tost. 


And the heavy night hung dark 

The hills and waters o’er, 

When a band of exiles moored their bark 
On the wild New-England shore.” 








Look at that handful of resolute men, with 
their wives, their infants, and their hoary-head- 
ed sires, as, unsupported but by heaven, they 
stood on the skirts of a deep and unpenctrated 
wilderness—could any man have then predic- 
ted, that their dariug enterprize would soon fill 
even these distant vallics with the hum of bu- 
siness and the songs of gladness? Here are 
now ten millions of frecemen—two centuries a- 
go, the huts of Plymouth and Jamestown con- 
tained all our numbers. 

5. This enterprize will shed imperishable 
lustre upon our country.—No fairer field of 
glory was ever opened before a nation—per- 
haps none so fair. Compare all past renowned 
achievements with this, and none can rival it. 





dom; and it is a Noble spectacle—but they toil 
solely for themselves. Seldom, in the annals 
of earth, do we find a nation rousing its ener- 





men to acts of valor by their sirains, and re- 
cord their glorious deeds in song. At the close 
of the day, all Africa echoes with these songs. 
That which was composed while Major Den- 
ham was with ihem, on the death of Boo Khal- 
loom, would be good poetry in any land. | 
cannot refrain from quoting a few lines of it as 
a spectmenof the feeling and poetic talent ex- 
hibited by these Larbarians. 


‘Qh! trust not to the gun and the sword! 

The spear of the unbeliever* prevails! 

Boo alae the good and the brave, has fal- 
en! 

Who shall now be safe! 

Even as the moon among the little stars, 

So was Boo Kalloom among men. 

Where shall Fezzan now look for her protector? 

Men hang their heads in sorrow, 

While women wring their hands, 

Rending the air with their cries! 

As a shepherd is to his flock, 

So was Boo Khalloom to Fezzan, 

Give him songs! 

Give him music! 

What words can equal his praise? 

His heart was aslarge as the desert.” 


But with all her capacities—though her sons 
are naturally generous, brave, affectionate, and 
capable of intellectual advancement,—Africa 
is a vastslave market and slaughter house. 
From the one end to the other, this continent is 
polluted by man-stealing, and by all the atro- 
cities that follow in the train of this foul crime. 
Tothis melancholy condition it is reduced by 
that slavery which exists in other lands, and de- 
mands from ill-fated Africa a constant supply 
of fresh victims. The avarice of other nations 
has poured over her an inundation of woes. 

- The natural amiable qualities of these tribes 
are, also, borne down and crushed under a mass 
of mournful superstitions, which Christianity 
alone can remove. In one respect, many of 
the tribes are like the more civilized nations of 


* The followers of Boo Khalloom, were Mo- 


hammedans, their enemies they termed “infi- 
dels.” 








gics to hetrieyd an oppressed and helpless peo- 
pie. We have lately seen all Europe looking on 
with frigid indifference, while the barbarous 
hordes of Russia crowded the plains of Poland, 
drenching them in the blood of the brave. The 
few and scattered children of a once mighty 
nation, rallied around her in a last struggle for 
freedom—thcy threw thew bodies as a rampart 
between their country and ‘he bayonets of the 
despot—but, overborne and crused by his end- 
less legions, the spear was shivere? in their 
hands, the fire of their hearths was exting:tsh- 
ed in blood,their bodies were left on the battle-field 
to fatten the vulture and the wolf, or dragged to 
the wilds of Siberia to be incarcerated in a fro- 
zen desert; yet no arm was uplifted to protect 
them, no voice of thunder reached the ear of 
the destroyer and startled him from his prey — 
unscared and unmolested, he rioted in carnage. 
and triumphed over the innocent and the brave. 
Nations seldom feel—nations are seldom gene- 
rous. Let us, then, set before the world anoth- 
er glorious example. We have taught one 
lesson for which unborn generations, in many 
climes, will thank us—we have taught nations 
to he free. Let us teach them to do goed to 
others. Nations, like individuals, are led by 
example. The influence of this work will not 
be bounded by the shores of Africa or America; 
it will be felt throughout Europe, throughout 
the world. Wecan now dogreat things for the 
whole human race. We have the honor of first 
abolishing the slave-trade. Let us go on in 
our high career. We will wipe away the on- 
ly charge that can be urged against our nation- 
al justice and magnanimity. We will leave to 
our children such a patrimony of glory, as no 
generation has ever bequeathed to its offspring. 
National character is formed by national acts. 
Let the character of our nation continue to be 
formed by such enterprizes as that in which we 
are now engaged, and no despot’s foot will ever 
find a resting place on the soil of our country. 
The title of Roman citizen was once coveted 
by kings—so Iet it be with the name of Ameri- 











We see and hearof nations struggling for free- 


HADEING BUSINESS. 


JOHN STEEL 

ETURNS his thanks to the public. for the very lib 

eral encouragement he has received from them. and 
in order to serve his friends and customers more prompt 

ly and better, he has taken into co-partnership with him, 
WILLIAM TOD, Jr. who will take charge of our 
Maaufactory, personally. Mr. Tod has worked in most 
of the Eastern Cities, and mace himse!f thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the latest improvements of the trade in all 
its branches. By ourclose application to business and 
great desire to give satisfaction, we hope to merit an 
increased share of public patronage. The business to 
be continued at the old stand at the corner of Main and 
Main cross st. under the firm of 


r ‘ r 
STEEL & TOD. 
N. B. One or two Apprentices who can come well 
recommended, will be taken to learn the above business. 
ww * c 


Lexington, October, 31, 1852—18-ly. 


NEW GROCERY 
AND PLANE YAED. 


OHN SHROCK, Las the pleasure of informing his 
friends andthe public generally, that he has com- 
menced the Grocery business, in connexion with a Plank 
Yard, formerly owned by Mr. B. Blunt. He has a first 
rate assortment of fam ly Groceries, such as Tea, Coflee, 
Loaf. Lump and New-Orlecns Sugar, Spices, Pepper, 
Lamp Oil, Fish, Molasses, Cheese, Nails, &e &c. 
Also: A general assortment of Planks, Scantling, and 
Cecar Posts, &c. all of which will be offered cn a3 good 
terms as they can be had in Lexington. The establish- 
ments are placed under the management of 3.3. Free- 
man, whose attention to the business, he hopes will 
merita share of public favor. The attention of the pub- 
lic is respectfully invited. 
Lexington, October 24, 1832—17-tf. 


ECONOMY. 


FE. have on hand and ofler for sale the NEW 


PATTERN 
COOKING STOVE. 

This Stove stands unrivalled as one of the greatest la- 
bour and wood saving apparatus that has ever been in- 
veticd. They are constructed to occupy little space and 
will do all kinds of Cooking, ey Boiling, Stewing, 
Roasting, Baking, Frying, &c¢.; and att u« Gone af & 
same time, and withsuch a saving o 
of astuve would be saved ina short time. 

Those disposed to economize in this way are reqaesled 
tocall and examine the Stoves, whether they wish to pur- 
chase or not. Reference can be givento a ere at number 
now in use for proof of their utility; and stoves cam be 
furnished of different sizes, to cook for from 30 to 209 
persons. 

We keep also a large lot of 10 Plate and 7 Plate 
Stoves, large and small: Franklin Stoves, large and 
small, beautilul patterns. With a nuasber of Fancy 
Stoves and Coal Grates. 
With all kinds of BRASS Knobs, Fenders. Shovels 
and Tongs, Bellows, Andirons, &c. &c. 

STEPHENS, WINSLOW & STEPHENS. 
: Main-Street, Lexington. 
Nov. 14, 1832—20-+¢f. 
DOCTOR CHALLEN, 

E AVING returned from Cincinnati, where he has 
been engaged in the practice of Medicine rearly 
sIX years—oflers his services to the citizens of Lexington, 
and its vicinity, in the various departments of his profes- 
sion. 
_ Office near the corner of Main and Spring streets, ad- 
joming the residence of his father, William Challen. 
joy. 21, 1832—21-+f. 
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THE WESTERN LUMINARY. 
: TERMS. 
Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per anvum, payable 
within the year,—7Z'wo Dollars, if paid in advance, or 
within the erst 3ix months,—7Z'hree Dollars after the ex- 
ptration of the year. 
I? Arrearages must be paid before the paper can 
be discontinued. 
_ = Persons procuring five new subscribers, and pay- 
ing for them in advance, shal} be entitled to a sixth copy 
gratis. 
> All communications must be post paid, except 
letters from Agents remitting subscriptions. 

> All Postmasters, who are so obliging as to act as 
Agents shall have the paper sent to them without charge. 
ICP Adverzis ements inserted at the usual rates. 
































